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PREFACE. 



Fbom a sick, and, in all human probability, 
a dying becV'^l^^ writer Of .these pages feels an 
earnest desire t0'b^.€^abled, with the blessing 
of God, to execute a little plan which has at 
diflPerent times -crossed her- mind, but which she 
never found leisure to accomplish, till the pre- 
sent season of inci^Micity. 

<< The importunity of fidends,'' — that hack- 
neyed apology for works of inferior merit, is not, 
in the present instance^ the less true for being 
worn threadbare. By many partial firiends she 
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has frequently been desired to write a volume 
exclusively on Prayer, With this request she 
has always declined compljdng ; because, among 
other reasons, she was aware that she had pre- 
viously exhausted — not the subject itself which 
is indeed inexhaustible, -— but the slender re- 
sources of her own mind. 

In her, perhaps too numerous, printed works, 
written on different subjects, and at distant 
periods, there are very many volumes, in which 
not only sqiiaf^* xi^tqresnce.hss beeaj made^ but 
some distinct portions « a£;isigiied., to the all-im- 
portant subject .of TPxayer.; , [, 
. It is now her l^leSit Bnd* wta*mest wish to 
be permitted to cdUect and examine some of 
those portions which treat more directly of this 
great duly ; to unite the scattered members into 
one compact body, and to bring each under its 
proper head^ into one point of view^ All she 
is herself aUe to da is to hear these extracts 
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read by kiml friends, and to adopt such passages 
as she may think proper for selection* 

Perhaps the silence and. solitude of her pre- 
sent nightly watching^ mays tbrougl^ Diyine 
grace, impress her own heart with a still deeper 
saise of the unspeajcable importance and value 
of Prayer, and of the support and consolation 
which may be granted.in answer to this exercise, 
when every other support and consolation must 
inevitably fail* 

However small may be the use of this little 
volume to the reader, the writer at least is 
already reaping one b^aefit herself from what 
she has presumed to suggest to others, — the 
benefit of feeling, as she reviews these pages, 
how sadly she herself has fallen short in the 
duties she has so repeatedly recommended. In 
this re-examination she has sensibly felt how 
easy it is to be good upon paper, and how diffi- 
cult in practice. 
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At the same time, she hmnbly trusts that her 
very failures may have enabled her to touch 
these subjects more experimentally than she 
might have done, had her own deficiencies been 
less powerfully recollected, and less acutely felt. 

The Author ventures to hope that her valued 
friends, to whom this little volume is more espe- 
cially dedicated, will consider it as the last be-' 
quest of one, who, about to quit this transitory 
scene, and feeling the deepest interest in their 
spiritual prosperity, as also for that of all her 
fellow-Christians, is desirous, by this her final 
act, to testify at least her affectionate anxiety for 
their eternal happiness. 

The present weak state of the Author mus 
apologise for inaccuracies and repetitions. 

Barky' Wood. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER FOUNDED ON THE 
CORRUPTION OF HUMAN NATURE. 

The subject of man's apostacy is so nearly 
connected with the subject of Prayer, being in- 
deed that which constitutes the necessity of this 
duty, that some mention of the one ought to 
precede any discussion of the other. Let, then, 
the conyiction that we have &llen from our ori- 
ginal state, and that this lapse presents the most 
powerful incentive to prayer, furnish an apology 
for making a few preliminary remarks on this 
great article of our faith* 

The doctrine is not the less a fundamental 
doctrine, because it has been abused to the 
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2 ON THE CORRUPTION 

worst purposes; some have erroneously con- 
sidered it as leaving us without hope, and others 
as lending an excuse to unresisted sin. — It is a 
doctrine which meets us in one unbroken series 
throughout the whole sacred volume ; we find 
it from the third of Genesis, which records the 
event of man's apostacy, carried on through the 
history of its fatal consequences in all the sub- 
sequent instances of sin, individual and national, 
and running in one continued stream from the 
first sad tale of woe, to the close of the sacred 
canon in the Apocalyptic Vision. 

And, to remove the groundless hope, that 
this quality of inherent corruption belongs 
only to the profligate and abandoned, the 
vine Inspirer of the sacred writers took es^ 
care, that they should not confine themsf 
relate the sins of these alone. 

Why are the errors, the weaknesi 
even the crimes of the best men recor 
equal fidelity? Why are we told of 
repeated deceit of the father of f 
Why of the single instance of va 
kiah ? Why of the too impetuous 
Why of the error of the almost 
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Why of the insincerity of Jacob ? Why of the 
far darker crimes of the otherwise holy David ? 
Why of the departure of the wisest of men from 
that piety displayed with sublimity unparalleled 
in the dedication of the temple ? Why seems 
it to have been invariably studied, to record with 
more minute detail the vices and errors of these 
eminent men, than even those of the successive 
impious kings of Israel, and of Judah ; while 
these last are generally dismissed with the brief, 
but melancholy sentence, that they did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; fol- 
lowed only by too frequent an intimation that 
they made way for a successor worse than them- 
selves ? The answer is, that the truth of our 
universal lapse could only be proved by trans- 
mitting the record of those vices, from which 
even the holiest men were not exempt. 

Had the Holy Scriptures kept back from 
man the faithful delineations of the illustrious 
characters to which we have referred, the truth 
of the doctrine in question, though occasionally 
felt, and, in spite of his resistance, forced upon 
him, would not have been believed ; or, if be- 
lieved, would not have been acknowledged- 

B 2 
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Christianity hangs on a few plain truths ; 
" that God is, and that he is the rewarder of all 
that seek him ;" that man has apostatised from 
his original character, and by it has forfeited 
his original destination ; that Christ came into 
this world and died upon the cross to expiate 
sin, and to save sinners; that after his ascension 
into Heaven, he did not leiavp his. work imper- 
fect. He sent his Holy Spirit, who performed 
his first office by giving to the Apostles mi- 
raculous powers. His offices did not cease 
there ; he has, indeed, withdrawn his miraculous 
gifts, but he still continues his silent but power- 
ful operations, and that in their due order ; — 
first, that of convincing of sin, and of changing 
: the heart of the sinner, before he assumes the 
r gracious character of the Comforter. Whr 
need, then, of heresies to perplex doctrines, 
of philosophy to entangle, orof will-worshipp 
to multiply them ? 

We do not deny that there are, in Chri 
anity, high and holy mysteries ; but these * 
cret things," though they " belong to 
have their practical uses for us ; they tej 
humility, the prime Christian grace ; thf 
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US to prayer for the attainment of that grace, 
and they exercise faith, the parent attribute of 
airother graces. 

This religion of facts, then, the poorest lis- 
teners in the aisles of our churches understand 
sufficiently, to be made by it wise unto salvation. 
They are saved by a practical belief of a few 
simple but inestimable truths. 

By these same simple truths, martyrs and 
confessors, our persecuted saints, and our bless- 
ed reformers, were saved. By these few simple 
truths, Locke, and Boyle, and Newton, were 
saved; not because they saw their religion 
through the glass of their philosophy, but be- 
cause theirs was not ** a philosophy, falsely so 
called ;" nor their science, " a science of oppo- 
sition ;" but a science and a philosophy which 
were made subservient to Christianity, and be- 
cause their deep humility sanctified their asto- 
nishing powers of mind. These wonderful men, ' 
at whose feet the learned world is still satisfied 
to sit, sat themselves at the feet of Jesus. Had 
there 43een any other way but the; cross by which 
sinners could be saved, they, perhaps of all 
men, were best qualified to have found it. 
" "^^ B 3 
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To return, then, to the particular doctrine 
under consideration : — Let us believe man is 
corrupt, because the Bible tells us he is so. Let 
us believe that all were so by nature, even the 
best, since we learn it from Divine authority. 
Let us, from the same authority, trace the dis- 
order to its source from a fallen parent, its seat 
in a corrupt heart, its extent through the whole 
man, its universality over the entire race. 

All are willing to allow that we are subject 
to frailties, to imperfections, to infirmities : iacts 
compel us to confess a propensity to crimes ; 
but worldly men confine the commission of 
them to the vulgar. But to rest here would 
lead us to a very &lse estimate of the doctrine 
in question, contrary to the decisive language 
of Scripture; it would establish corruption to 
be an accident, and not a root It would, by 
a division of offenders into two classes, deny 
that all offences are derived from one common 
principle. 

If, then, men would examine their own bo- 
soms as closely as they censure the faults of 
others loudly, we should all find there the 
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incipient stirrings of many a sin, which, when ; 
brought into action by circumstances, produce 
consequences the most appalling. Let us thenN 
bless God, not that we are better than other ) 
men, but that we are placed by Providence out | 
of the reach of being goaded by that temptation, | 
stimulated by that poverty, which, had they \ 
been our lot, might have led to the same termin- j,^ 
ation. 

Let, then, the fear of God, the knowledge of 
His Word, and the knowledge of ourselves, 
teach us that there is not, by nature, so wide a 
diflference between ourselves and others as we 
fondly imagine ; that there is not, by nature, a 
great gulf fixed, that they who are on this side 
might not have passed over to the other. Let 
us not look to any superior virtue, to any native 
strength of our own ; but let us look with a 
lively gratitude to that mercy of God which has 
preserved us from the temptations to which they 
have yielded. But, above all, let us look to that \ 
preventing and restraining grace which is with- | 
held from none who ask it: without this all- \ 
powerful grace, Latimer might have led Bonner 
to the stake ; with it, Bonner might have as* 

B 4 
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cended the scaffold, a martyr to true religion. 
Without this grace, Luther might have fattened 
on the sale of indulgences ; and with it, Leo 
the Tenth might have accomplished the blessed 
work of Reformation. 
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CHAR II. 

THE DUTY OF PRAYER INFERRED FROM THE 
HELPLESSNESS OF MAN. 

Man is not only a sinful, he is also a helpless, . 
and therefore a dependent being. This offers 
new and powerful motives for the necessity of 
prayer, the necessity of looking continually to a 
higher power, to a better strength than our own* 
If that Power sustain tis not, we fall ; if He 
direct us not, we wander. His guidance is not 
only perfect freedom, but perfect safety. Our 
greatest danger begins from the moment wa 
imagine we are able to go alone. 

The self-sufficiency of man arising from his 
imaginary dignity, is a favourite doctrine with- 
the nominal Christian. He feeds his pride witb« 
this pernicious aliment. And, as we hear much,, 
so we hear falsely, of the dignity of human na- 
ture. Prayer, founded on the true principles of 
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Scripture, alone teaches us wherein our true 
dignity consists. The dignity of a fallen crea- 
ture is a perfect anomaly. Ti*ue dignity, con- 
trary to the common opinion, that it is an 
inherent excellence, is actually a sense of the 
want of it : it consists not in our valuing our- 
selves, but in a continual feeling of our depend- 
^ ence upon God, and an unceasing aim at con- 
formity to his image. 

Nothing but a humbling sense of the sinful- 
ness of our nature, of our practised offences, of 
our utter helplessness, and constant dependence, 
can bring us to fervent and persevering prayer. 
How did the faith of the saints of old flourish 
under a darker dispensation, through all the 
clouds and ignorance which obscured their 
views of God ! " They looked unto Him, and 
were enlightened !" How do their slender 
means and high attainments reproach us ! 

David found that the strength and spirit of 
nature which had enabled him to resist the lion 
and the bear, did not enable him to resist his 
outward temptations, nor to conquer his inward 
corruptions. He therefore prayed, not only 
for deliverance "from blood-guiltiness," for a 
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grievously remembered sin ; he prayed for the 
principle of piety, for the fountain of holiness, 
for " the creation of a clean heart," for " the 
renewing of a right spirit," for "truth in the 
inward parts," that the " comfort of God's help 
might'be granted him." This uniform avowal 
of the secret workings of sin, this uniform de- 
pendence on the mercy of God to pardon, and 
the grace of God to assist, render his precatory 
addresses, though they are those of a sovereign 
and a warrior, so universally applicable to the 
case of every private Christian. 

One of our best poets, — himself an unsuc- 
cessful courtier, — from a personal experience 
of the mortifying feelings of abject solicitation^ 
has said, that if there were the man in the world 
whom he was at liberty to hate, he would wish 
him no greater punishment than attendance and 
dependence. But he applies the heavy penalty 
of this wish to the dependants on mortal 
greatness. 

Now, attendance and dependence are the 
very essence both of the safety and happiness 
of a Christian. Dependence on God is his 
only true liberty, as attendance on Him is his 
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only true consolation . The suitor for human 
favour is liable to continual disappointment ; — 
if he knock at the door of his patron, there is 
probably a general order not to admit him. In 
the higher case, there is a special promise, that 
" to him that knocks it shall be opened." The 
human patron hates importunity ; the Heavenly 
Patron invites it. The one receives his suitor 
according to his humour, or refuses his admis* 
sion from the caprice of the moment ; with the 
other, " there is no variableness, nor shadow of 
turning." "Come unto me," is His uniform 
invitation. The Almighty Donor never puts 
off His humble petitioner to a more convenient 
season. His Court of Requests is always open. 
He receives the petition as soon as it is offered ; 
He grants it as soon as it is made ; and though 
He will not dispense with a continuance of the 
:application, yet to every fresh application H 
promises fresh support He will still be sol 
cited, but it is in order that He may still besto 
Repeated gifts do not exhaust His bounty, r 
lessen His power of fulfilment. Repeated 
licitaticm, so far from wearying His patiena 
an additional call for His favour. 
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Nor is the lateness of the petition any bar 
to its acceptance : He likes it should be early, - 
but He rejects it not though it be late. 

And as past mercies on God's part, so, to 
the praise of His grace be it said, that past 
offences on our own part are no hinderance to 
the application of hearty repentance, or the 
answer of fervent prayer. 

The man in power has many claimants on 
his favour, and comparatively few boons to 
bestow. The God of Power has all things in 
His gift, and only blames the solicitor for com- 
ing so seldom, or coming so late, or staying so 
little a while. He only wishes that His best 
gifts were more earnestly sought. 

When we solicit an earthly benefactor, it is 
often upon the strength of some pretence to his 
favour, — the hope of some reward for past ser- 
vices : even if we can produce little claim, we 
insinuate something like merit. But when we 
approach our Heavenly Bene&ctor, so far from 
having any thing like claim, any thing like 
merit, to produce, our only true and our only 
acceptable plea, is our utter want both of claim 
and merit, — is the utter destitution of all that 
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can recommend us; yet we presume to ask 
favour, when we deserve nothing but rgection ; 
we are encouraged to ask for eternal happiness, 
when we deserve only eternal punishment. 
Though we have nothing to produce but dis- 
loyalty, we ask for the privileges of subjects ; 
though nothing but disobedience to offer, we 
plead the privileges of children, — we implore 
the tenderness of a father! 

The petitioner to human power, who may 
formerly have offended his benefactor, contrives 
to soften his displeasure, by representing that 
the offence was a small one. ITie devout peti- 
tioner to God uses no such subterfuge. In the 
boldness of faith, and the humility of repent 
ance, he cries, " Pardon my iniquity, for it 
greatr 

He who does not believe this fundame 
truth, "the helplessness of man," on ' 
the other doctrines of the Bible are V 
even he who does nominally profess 1 
to it as a doctrine of Scripture ; yet, i 
not experimentally acknowledge it; \' 
not feel it in the convictions of his 
ened conscience, in his discoverr 
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workings of his own heart, and the wrong pro- i 
pensities of his own nature, all bearing their ., 
testimony to its truth, — such a one will not 
pray earnestly for its cure, — will not pray with ' 
that feeling of his own helplessness, with that 
sense of dependence on Divine assistance, which 
alone makes prayer efficacious. 

Of this corruption he can never attain an ' 
adequate conception, till his progress in religion 
has opened his eyes on what is the natural state 
of man. Till this was the case, he himself was 
as far from desiring the change as he was from 
believing it necessary. He does not even sus- 
pect its existence, till he is in some measure 
delivered from its dominion. 

Nothing will make us truly humble, nothing 
will make us constantly vigilant, nothing will 
entirely lead us to have recourse to prayer so 
fervently or so frequently, as this ever-abiding 
sense of our corinipt and helpless nature, as our 
not being able to ascribe any disposition in 
ourselves to any thing that is good, or any power 
to avoid, by our own strength, any thing that is 
evil. 
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CHAP. III. 



PRAYER. — ITS DEFINITION. 



Prayer is the application of want to Him who 
alone can relieve it, the voice of sin to Him who 
alone can pardon it. It is the urgency of po- 
verty, the prostration of humility, the fervency 
of penitence, the confidence of trust. It is not 
eloquence, but earnestness; not figures of speech, 
but compunction of soul. It is the " Lord, save 
us, we perish," of drowning Peter ; the cry of 
faith to the ear of mercy. 

Adoration is the noblest employment of 
created beings ; confession, the natural language 
of guilty creatures ; praise, the spontaneous ex^ 
pression of pardoned sinners. Prayer is desire ; 
the abasement of contrition; the energy of grar 
titude. It is not a mere conception of the mind, 
nor an effort of the intellect, nor an act of the 
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memory ; but an elevation of the soul towards 
its Maker. It is the devout breathing of a 
creature struck with a sense of its own misery, 
and of the infinite holiness of Him whom it is 
addressing, experimentally convinced of its own 
emptiness^ and of the abundant fulness of God, 
of his readiness to hear, of his power to help, 
of his willingness to save. It is not an emotion 
produced in the senses, nor an effect wrought 
by the imagination ; but a determination of the 
will, an efiusion of the heart. 

Prayer is the guide to self-knowledge, by 
prompting us to look after our sins, in order to 
pray against them ; it is a motive to vigilance, 
by teaching us to guard against those sins which, 
through self-examination, we have been enabled 
to detect. 

Prayer is an act both of the understanding 
and of the heart. The understanding must 
apply itself to the knowledge of the Divine per- 
fections, or the heart will not be led to the 
adoration of them. It would not be a reasonable 
service, if the mind was excluded. It must be 
rational worship, or the human worshipper 
would not bring to the service the distinguish- 

c 
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ing fiunilty of his nature, which is reason. It 
must be spiritual worship, or it would want the 
distinctive quality to make it acceptable to Him 
who is a Spirit, and who has declared that he 
will be worshipped « in spirit and in truth." 

Prayer is right in itself as the most powerful 
means of resisting sin and advancing in holiness. 
It is above all right, as every thing is, which has 
the authority of Scripture, the command of God, 
and the example of Christ. 

There is a perfect consistency in all the or- 
dinations of' God ; a perfect congruity in the 
whole scheme of his dispensations. If man 
were not a corrupt creature, such prayer as the 
Gospel enjoins would- not have been necessary. 
Had not prayer been an important means for 
curing those corruptions, a God of perfect wis- 
dom would not have ordered it. He would not 
have prohibited every thing which tends to in- 
flame and promote them, had they not existed ; 
nor would he have commanded every thing that 
has a tendency to diminish and remove them, 
had not their existence been fatal. Prayer, 
therefore, is an indispensable part of his econ- 
omy and of our obedience. 
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It is a hackneyed objection to the use of 

Prayer, that it is offending the omniscience of 

God to suppose he requires information of our 

wants. But no objection can be more futile. 

We do not pray to inform God of our wants, 

but to express our sense of the watits which he 

already knows. As he has not so much made 

his promises to our necessities as to our requests, 

it is reasonable that our requests should be made 

before we can hope that dur necessities will be 

relieved. God does not promise to those who 

want that they shall " have," but to those who 

** ask ;" nor to those who need, that they shall 

« find," but to those who " seek." So far, 

therefore, from his previous knowledge of our 

wants being a ground of objection to Prayer, it 

is, in fact, the true ground for our application. 

Were he not Knowledge itself, our information 

would be of as little use, as our application 

would be, were he not Goodness itself. 

We cannot attain to a just notion pf Prayer 
while we remain ignorant of our own nature, of 
the nature of God as revealed in Scripture, of 
our relation to him, and dependence on him. 
I^ therefore, we do not live in the daily study 

c 2 
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of the Holy Scriptures, we shall want the highest 
motives to his duty, and the best helps for per- 
forming it ; if we do, the cogency of these mo- 
tives, and the inestimable value of these helps, 
will render argument unnecessary, and exhort- 
ation superfluous. 

One cause, therefore, of the dulness of many 
Christians in Prayer, is their slight acquaintance 
with the sacred volume. They hear it periodi- 
cally, they read it occasionally, they are con- 
tented to know it historically, to consider it 
superficially ; but they do not endeavour to get 
their minds imbued with its spirit. If they 
store their memory with its facts, they do not 
impress their hearts with its truths. They do 
not regard it as the nutriment on which their 
spiritual life and growth depend. They do noi 
pray over it: they do not consider all its doc 
trines as of practical application ; they do ' 
cultivate that spiritual discernment, which al 
can enable them judiciously to appropriate 
promises, and apply its denunciations to 
own actual case. They do not use it 
unerring line to ascertain their own r 
or detect their own oblir* '^♦•^ 
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In our retirements we too often fritter away 
our precious moments — moments rescued from 
the world — in trivial, sometimes^ it is to be I 
feared, in cori:upt thoughts. But if we must^ 
give the reins to our imagination, let us send , 
this excursive faculty to range among great and 
noble objects. Let it stretch forward, under 
the sanction of &i,th and the anticipation o£ 
prophecy, to the accomplishment of those glo- 
rious promises and tremendous threatenings 
which will soon be realised in the eternal world. 
These are topics which, under the safe and 
sober guidance of Scripture, will fix its largest 
speculations, and sustain its loftiest flights. The 
same Scripture, while it expands and elevates 
the mind, will keep it subject to the dominion o£ 
truth ; while at the same time it will teach it, 
that its boldest excursions must fall infinitely 
short of the astonishing realities of a fiiture , 
state. 

Though we cannot pray with a too deep ; 
sense of sin, we may make our sins too exclu- 
sively the object of otir prayers. While we 
keep, with a self-abasing eyei our own corrup- 
tions in view, let us look with equal intentness 

c S 
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on that mercy which cleanseth from all sin 
Let our prayers be all humiliation, but let then 
not be all complaint. When men indulge lu 
other thought but that they are attainted rebels 
the hopdessness of pardon hardens them inU 
disloyalty. Let them look to die mercy of tb 
King, as well as to the rebellion of the subject 
If we contemplate his grace as displayed in th« 
Gospel, then, though our humility will increase 
our despair will vanish. Gratitude in this, as h 
human instances, will create affection. ^^ W 
love him because he first loved us." 

Let us, therefore, always keep our unwortfc 
ness in view, as a reason why we stand in ne 
of the mercy of God in Christ ; but never pli 
it as a reason why we should not draw nigh 
him to implore that mercy. The best men 
unworthy for their own sakes; the worst 
repentance, will be accepted for his sake 
through his merits. 

In prayer, then, the perfections of Goi? 
especially, his mercies in our redemption, 
occupy our thoughts, a^ much as our sir 
obligations to him, as much as our de' 
from him. We should keep up in c 
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a constant sense of our own weakness, not with 
a design to discourage the mind and depress , 
the spirits, but with a view to drive us out of '; 
ourselves, in search of the Divine assistance. ] 
We should contemplate our infirmity, in order 
to draw us to look for his strength, and to seek 
that power firom God which we vainly look for 
in ourselves: we do not tell a sick friend of his 
danger in order to grieve or terrify him, but to 
induce him to apply to his physician, and to 
have recourse to his remedy. 

Among the charges which have been brought 
against serious piety, one is, that it teaches men 
to despair. The charge is just, in one sense, as 
to the fact; but false in the sense intended. It 
teaches us to despair, indeed, of ourselves, while 
it inculcates that faith in a Redeemer, which is 
the true antidote to despair. Faith quickens 
the doubting, while it humbles the presump- 
tuous spirit. The lowly Christian takes comfort 
in the blessed promise, that God will never for- 
sake them that are his. The presumptuous 
man is equally right in the doctrine; but wrong 
in applying it He takes that comfort to him- 
self which was meant for another class of cba- 

c 4 
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racters. The mal-appropriation of Scripture 
promises and threatenings is the cause of much 
error and dehision 

Some devout enthusiasts have fallen into error 
by an unnatural and impracticable disinterested- 
ness, asserting that God is to be loved exclu- 
sively for himself, with an absolute renunciation 
of any view of advantage to ourselves ; yet that 
Prayer cannot be mercenary, which involves 
God's glory with our own happiness, and makes 
his will the law of our requests. Though we 
are to desire the glory of God supremely ; 
though this ought to be our grand actuating 
principle ; yet he has graciously permitted, com- 
manded, invited us, to attach our own happi- 
ness to this primary object. The Bible exhibits 
not only a beautiful, but an inseparable combin- 
ation of both, which delivers us from the danger 
of preposterously imagining, that an absolute 
renunciation of all benefit to ourselves is neces- 
sary for the promotion of God's glory on the 
one hand ; and on the other, from seeking any 
happiness independent of him, and underived 
from him. In enjoining us to love him su- 
premely? he has connected an imspeakable 
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blessing with a paramount duty, the highest 
privilege with the most positive command. 

What a triumph for the humble Christian to 
be assured, that " the everlasting God, the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth," is the 
God of his life, to know that he is even invited 
to take the Lord for his God. — To close with 
God's offers, to accept his invitations, to receive 
God as our portion, must surely be more pleas- 
ing to our heavenly Father, than separating our 
happiness from his glory. To disconnect our 
interests from his goodness, is at once to detract 
from his perfections, and to obscure the bright- 
ness of our own hopes. The declarations of 
the inspired writers are confirmed by the au- 
thority of the heavenly hosts. They proclaim 
that the glory of God and the happiness of his 
creatures, so fai* from interfering, are connected 
with each other. We know but of one anthem 
composed and sung by Angels, and this most 
harmoniously combines " the glory of God in 
the highest, with peace on earth, and good will 
to men." 

" The beauty of Scripture," says the great 
Saxon reformer, " consists in pronouns." This 
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God is our Grod ; — God, even our ofom God 
shall bless us. How delightful the appropri- 
ation ! To glorify him as being in himself con- 
summate excellence, and to love him from the 
feeling that his excellence is directed to our 
felicity ! Here modesty would be ingratitude, 
disinterestedness, rebellion. It would be sever- 
ing ourselves from him, in whom we Uve, and 
move, and are ; it would be dissolving the as- 
tonishing connection which he had condescended 
to establish between himself and his rational 
creatures. 

The Scripture saints make this union the chief 
ground of their grateful exultation : -^ " My 
strength," " my rock," " my fortress," " my de- 
liverer !" Again, " let the God of my salvation 
be exalted !" Now take away the pronoun, and 
substitute the article the, how comparatively cold 
is the impression ! The consummation of the 
joy arises from the peculiarity, the intimacy, the 
endearment of the relation. 

Nor to the liberal Christian is the grateful jo' 
diminished, when he blesses his God as " th 
God of all them that trust in him." All geners 
blessings, will he say, all providential mercies 
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are mine individually, are mine as completely as 
if no other shared in the enjoyment — life, light, 
the earth and heavens, the sun and stars, what- 
soever sustains the body, and recreates the 
spirits ! My obligation is as great as if the 
mercy had been made purely for me ; as great ?. 
nay, it is greater ; — it is augmented by a sense 
of the millions who participate in the blessing* 
The same enlargement of personal obligation 
holds good, nay, rises higher, in the mercies of 
Redemption. The Lord is my Saviour, as com- 
pletely as if he had redeemed only me. That 
he has redeemed ^^ a great multitude, which no 
man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues," is diffusion without 
abatement; it is general participation without 
individual diminution. Each has all. 

In adoring the providence of God, we are apt 
to be struck with what is new and out of course, 
while we too much overlook long, habitual, and 
uninterrupted mercies. But common mercies, 
if less striking, are more valuable, both because 
we have them always, and for the reason above 
assigned, because others share them. The or- 
dinary blessings of life are overlooked for the 
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very reason that they ought to be most prized, 
because they are most uniformly bestowed* 
They are most essential to our support, and 
when once they are withdrawn, we begin to find 
that they are also most essential to our comfort. 
Nothing raises the price of a blessing like its 
removal, whereas it was its continuance which 
should have taught us its worth. We require 
novelties to awaken our gratitude, not consider- 
ing that it is the duration of mercies which 
enhances their value. We want fresh excite- 
ments. We consider mercies long enjoyed as 
things of course, as things to which we have 
a sort of claim by prescription ; as if God had no 
right to withdraw; what he has once bestowed, 
as if he were obliged to continue what he has 
once been pleased to confer. 

But that the sun has shone unremittingly 
from the day that God created him, is not a 
less stupendous exertion of power, than that 
the hand which fixed him in the heavens, and 
marked out his progress through them, once 
said by his servant, " Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon." That he has gone on in his 
strength, driving his uninterrupted career, and 
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rejoicing as a giant to run his course," for six 
thousand years, is a more astonishing exhibition 
of Omnipotence than that he should have been 
once suspended by the hand which first set him 
in motion. That the ordinances of heaven, that 
the established laws of nature, should have been 
for one day interrupted to serve a particular 
occasion, is a less real wonder, and certainly a 
less substantial blessing, than that in such a 
multitude of ages they should have pursued 
their appointed course, for the comfort of the 
whole system. 

As the affections of the Christian ought to be 
set on things above, so it is for them that his 
prayers will be chiefly addressed. God, in 
promising to "give those who delight in him 
the desire of their heart," could never mean 
temporal things, for these they might desire 
improperly as to the object, and inordinately as 
to the degree. The promise relates principally 
to spiritual blessings. He not only gives usi 
these mercies, but the very desire to obtain 
them is also his gift. Here our prayer requires 
no qualifying, no conditioning, no limitation. 
We cannot err in our choice, for God himself 
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is the object of it : we cannot exceed in the 
degree, unless it were possible to love him too 
well, or to please him too much. 

God shows his munificence in encouraging 
us to ask most earnestly for the greatest things, 
by promising that the smaller " shall be added 
unto us." We therefore acknowledge his libera 
ality most, when we request the highest favours. 
He manifests his infinite superiority to earthly 
fathers, by . chiefly delighting to confer those 
spiritual gifts which they less solicitously desire 
for their children, than those worldly advantages 
on which God sets so little value. 

We should endeavour to render our private 
devotions effectual remedies for our own par- 
ticular sins. Prayer against sin, in general, is 
too indefinite to reach the individual case. Wi 
must bring it home to our own hearts, els 
we may be confessing another man's sins, an 
overlooking our own. If we have any pred 
minant fault, we should pray more especia' 
against that fault. If we pray for any vir 
of which we particularly stand in need, 
should dwell On our own deficiencies in ^ 
virtue, till our souls become deeply afie 
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with oor want of iL Our prayers should be 
circumstantial, not, as was before observed, for 
the information of Infinite Wisdom, but for 
the stirring up of our own dull afiections. 
And as the recapitulation of our wants tends 
to keep up a sense of our dependence, the en- 
larging on our especial mercies will tend to 
keep alive a sense of gratitude; while indis- 
criminate petitions, confessions, and thanks- 
givings, leave the mind to wander in indefinite 
devotion, and unafiecting generalities, without 
personality, and without appropriation. It must 
be obvious, that we except those grand universal 
points in which all have an equal interest, and 
which must always form the essence of family, 
and, especially, of public prayer. 

As we ought to live in a spirit of obedience 
to his commands, so we should live in a frame 
of waiting for his blessings on our prayers, and 
in a spirit of gratitude when we have obtained 
it. This is that "preparation of the heart" 
which would always keep us in a posture for 
duty. If we desert the duty because an imme- 
diate blessing does not visibly attend it, it shows 
that we do not serve God out of conscience, 
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but selfishness; that we grudge expending (m 
him that service which brings us in no imme- 
diate interest. Though he grant not our peti- 
tion, let us never be tempted to withdraw our 
application. 

Our reluctant devotions may remind us of the 
remark of a certain great political wit *, who 
apologised for his late attendance in parliament, 
by his being detained while a party of soldiers 
were dragging a volunteer to his duty. How- 
many excuses do we find for not being in time ! 
How many apologies for brevity ! How many 
evasions for neglect ! How unwilling, too often, 
are we to come into the Divine presence, how 
reluctant to remain in it ! Those hours which 
are least valuable for business, which are least 
seasonable for pleasure, we commonly give to 
religion. Our energies, which were so readily 
exerted in the society we have just quitted, are 
sunk as we approach the Divine presence. . Our 
hearts, which were all alacrity in some frivolous 
conversation, become cold and inanimate, as if 
it were the natural property of devotion to freeze 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
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the affections. Our animal spirits, which so 
readily performed their functions before, now 
shicken their vigour, and lose their vivacity. 
The sluggish body sympathises with the unwil- 
ling mind, and each promotes the deadness of 
the other; both are slow in listening to the 
call of duty ; both are soon weary in performing 
it. How do our fiuicies rove back to the plear 
sures we have been enjoying ! How apt are 
the diversified images of those pleasures to mix 
themselves with our better thoughts, to pull 
down our higher aspirations ! As prayer re- 
quires all the energies of the compound being 
of man, so we too often feel as if there were a 
confederacy of body, soul, and spirit, to disin* 
dine and disqualify us for it 

When the heart is once sincerely turned to 
religion, we need not, every time we pray, ex- 
amine into every truth, and seek for conviction 
over and over again; but assume that those 
doctrines are true, the truth of which we have 
already proved. . From a general and fixed im- 
pression of these principles, will result a taste, a 
disposedness, a love, so intimate, that the con* 

D 
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victions of the understanding will become the 
affections of the heart. 

To be deeply impressed with a few funda- 
mental truths, to digest them thoroughly, to 
meditate on them seriously, to pray over them 
fervently, to get them deeply rooted in the heart, 
will bemoreproductive of faith and holiness, than 
to labour after variety, ingenuity, or elegance. 
The indulgence of imagination will rather dis- 
tract than edify. Searching after ingenious 
thoughts vnH rather divert the attention from 
God to ourselves, than promote fixedness of 
thought, singleness of intention, and devoted- 
ness of spirit. Whatever is subtle and refined, 
is in danger of being unscriptural. If we do 
not guard the mind, it will learn to wander in 
quest of novelties. It will learn to set more 
value on original thoughts than devout affections. 
It is the business of prayer to cast down imagin- 
ations which gratify the natural activity of the 
mind, while they leave the heart unhumbled. 

We should confine ourselves to the present 
business of the present moment : we should keep 
the mind in a state of perpetual dependence ; 
we should entertain no long views, " Now is 
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haps, hear with fiivour.* — We may not only 
be elated with the fluency but even with the 
fervency of our prayers. Vanity may grow oUt \ 
of the very act of renouncing it, and we may i 
b^in to feel proud at having humbled oursdves ; 
so eloquently. 

There is, however, a strain and spirit of 
prayer equally distinct from that facility and 
copiousness for which we certainly are never 
the better in the sight of God, and from that 
constraint and drjrness for which we may be 
never the worse. There is a simple, solid, 
pious strain of prayer, in which th^ supplicant is 
so filled and occupied with a sense of his own 
dependence, and of the importance of the things 
f6r which he asks, and so persuaded of the 
power and grace of God through Christ to give 

* Of these sort of repetitions, our admirable Church 
Liturgy has been accused as a fault ; but this defect, if it 
be one, happily accommodates itself to our infirmities. 
Where is the favoured being whose attention never wan* 
ders, whose heart accompanies his lips in every sentence ? 
Is there no absence of mind in the petitioner, no wandering 
of the thoughts, no inconstancy of the heart, which these 
rqietitions are wisely calculated to correct, to rouse the 
d^ attention, to bring back the strayed affections ? 

D S 
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voluble, a kind of spontaneous eloquence is the 
result; with this we are pleased, and this ready 
flow we are willing to impose on ourselves for 
piety. 

On the other hand, when the mind is de- 
jected, the animal spirits low, the thoughts con- 
flised ; when apposite words do not readily pre- 
sent themselves, we are apt to accuse our hearts 
of want of fervour, to lament our weakness, and 
to mourn that, because we have had no pleasure 
in praying, our prayers have, therefore, not 
ascended to the throne of mercy. In both cases, 
we, perhaps, judge ourselves unfairly. These 
unready accents, these faltering praises, these ill- 
expressed petitions, may find more acceptance 
than the florid talk with which we were so well 
satisfied: the latter consisted, it may be, of 
shining thoughts, floating on the fancy, eloquent 
words dwelling only on the lips; the format 
might be the sighing of a contrite spirit, abased 
by the feeling of its own unworthiness, and awed 
by the perfections of a holy and heart-searching 
God. The heart is dissatisfied with its own 
dull and tasteless repetitions, which, with all 
their imperfections^ Infinite Goodness may, p«>t 
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haps, hear with fiivour.* — We may not only 
be elated with the fluency but even with the j 
fervency of our prayers. Vanity may grow oUt \ 
of the very act of renouncing it, and we may I 
begin to feel proud at having humbled oursdves i 
so eloquently. . ' 

There is, however, a strain aUd spirit of 
prayer equally distinct from that facility and 
copiousness for which we certainly are never 
the better in the sight of God, and from that 
constraint and drjrness for which we may be 
never the worse. There is a simple, solid, 
pious strain of prayer, in which the supplicant is 
so filled and occupied with a sense of his own 
dependence, and of the importance of the things 
f6r which he asks, and so persuaded of the 
power and grace of God through Christ to give 

* Of these sort of repetitions, our admirable Church 
Liturgy has been accused as a fault ; but this defect, if it 
be one, happily accommodates itself to our infirmities. 
Where is the favoured being whose attention never wan* 
ders, whose heart accompanies his lips in every sentence ? 
Is there no absence of mind in the petitioner, no wandering 
of the thoughts, no inconstancy of the heart, which these 
repetitions are wisely calculated to correct, to rouse the 
d^ attention, to bring back the strayed affecUons ? 

D S 
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him those things, that vfhile he is engaged in it, 
he does not merely imagine, but feels assured 
that God is nigh to him as a reconciled Father, 
so that every burden and every doubt are taken off 
fix)m his mind. " He knows," as St. John ex- 
presses it, ^^ that he has the petitions he desired 
of God," and feels the truth of that promise, 
"while they are yet speaking I will hear." 
This is the perfection of Prayer. 
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ON THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

It is objected by a certain class, and on the 
specious ground of humility too, though we do 
not always find the objector himself quite as 
humble as his plea would be thought, that it is 
arrogant, in such insignificant beings as we are, 
to presume to lay our petty necessities before 
the Great and Glorious God, who cannot be ex- 
pected to condescend to the multitude of trifling 
and even interfering requests which are brought 
before him by his creatures. These and such 
like objections arise from mean and unworthy 
thoughts of the Great Governor of the Universe. 
It seems as if those who make them considered 
the Most High as ^^such a one as themselves;" 
a Being, who can perform a certain given quan* 
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tity of business, but who would be overpowered 
with an additional quantity. Or, at best, is it 
not considering the Almighty in the light, not 
of an Infinite God, but of a great man, of a 
minister, or a king, who, while he superintends 
public and national concerns, is obliged to neg^ 
lect small and individual petitions, because his 
hands being full, he cannot spare that leisure 
and attention which suffice for every thing ? 
They do not consider him as that infinitely 
gracious Beings who, while he behold& at once 
all that is doing in heaven and in earth, is at the 
same time as attentive to the prayer of the poor 
destitute, as present to the sorrowful sighing of 
the prisoner, as if each of these forlorn creatures 
were individually the object of his undivided 
attention. 

These critics, who are for sparing the Su- 
preme Being the trouble of our prayers, and 
and who, if I may so speak without profiuienesg, 
would relieve Omnipotence of part of his bur- 
den, by assigning to his care only such a por- 
tion as may be more easily managed, seem to 
have no adequate conception of his attributes. 

They forget that infinite wisdom puts him as 
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easily within reach of all knowledge, as infinite 
power does of all performance ; that he is a 
Being in whose plans complexity makes ho 
difficulty, variety no obstruction, and multipli- 
city no confusion; that to ubiquity distance 
does not exist; that to infinity space is annihi- 
lated; that past, present, and fiiture, are dis- 
cerned more accurately at one glance of His 
eye, to whom a thousand years are as one day^ 
than a single moment of time or a single point 
of space can be by ours. 

Another class continue to bring forward, as 
pertinaciously as if it had never been answered, 
the exhausted argument, that seeing God is im- 
mutable, no petitions of ours can ever change 
Him : that events themselves being settled in a 
fixed and unalterable course, and bound in a fatal 
necessity, it is folly to think that we can dis- 
turb the established laws of the universe, or 
interrupt the course of Providence by our 
prayers, and that it is absurd to suppose these 
firm decrees can be reversed by any requests of 
ours. 

Without entering into the wide and trackless 
field of &te and firee will, we would only observe, 
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that these objections apply equally to all human 
actions as well as to prayer. It may therefore 
with the same propriety be urged, that seeing 
God is immutable and his decrees unalterable, 
therefore our actions can produce no change in 
Him or in pur own state. Weak as well as 
impious reasoning ! It may be questioned 
whether even the modem French and German 
philosophers might not be prevailed upon to 
acknowledge the existence of God, if they might 
make such a use of his attributes. 

How much more wisdom as weU as happi- 
ness results from an humble Christian spirit ! 
Such a plain practical text as " Draw near unto 
God, and he will draw near unto you," carries 
more consolation, more true knowledge of his 
wants and their remedy to the heart of a pe- 
nitent sinner, than all the tomes of casuistry, 
which have puzzled the world ever since the 
question was first set afloat by its original pro- 
pounders. 

And as the plain man only got up and walked, 
to prove there was such a thing as motion, in 
answer to the philosopher who, in an elaborate 
theory, denied it ; so the plain Christian, when 
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he is borne down with the assurance that there 
is no eflScacy in prayer, requires no better argu- 
ment to repel the assertion than the good he 
finds in prayer itself. A Christian knows, 
because he feels, that prayer, is, though in a 
way to him inscrutable, the medium of con- 
nection between God and his rational creatures, 
the method appointed by Him to draw down 
his blessings upon us. The Christian knows 
that prayer is the appointed means of uniting 
two ideas, one of the highest magnificence, the 
other of the most profound lowliness, within 
the compass of imagination ; namely, that it is 
the link of communication between " the High 
and Lofty One who inhabiteth eternity," and 
that heart of the ^^ contrite in which he delights 
to dwell." He knows that this inexplicable 
union between beings so unspeakably, so essen- 
tially different, can only be maintained by prayer ; 
that this is the strong but secret chain which 
unites time with eternity, earth with heaven, 
man with God. 

The plain Christian, as was before observed, 
cannot explain why it is so ; but while he Jeeh 
the efficacy, he is contented to let the learned 
define it; and be will no more postpone grayer 
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till he can produce a chain of reasoning on the 
manner in which he derives benefit from it^ 
than he will postpone eating till he can give a 
scientific lecture on the nature of digestion : he 
is contented with knowing that his meat has 
nourished him : and he leaves it to the philoso- 
pher, who may choose to defer his meal till he 
has elaborated his treatise, to starve in the in« 
terim. The Christian j^^pfa better than he is 
able to explain, that the functions of his spi- 
ritual life can no more be carried on without 
habitual prayer, than those of his natural life 
without frequent bodily nourishment He feels 
renovation and strength grow out of the use of 
the appointed means, as necessarily in the one 
case as in the other. He feels that the health 
of his soul can no more be sustained, and its 
powers kept in continual vigour by the printers 
of a distant day, than his body by the aliment of 
a distant day. 

But there is one motive to the duty in ques* 
tion, far more consifraining to the true believer 
than all others that can be named ; more un-' 
perative than any argument on its utility, than 
any convictions of its efficacy, even than an;^ 
experience of its consolatious. Prayer is thk 
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command of Crod ; the plain, positive, repeated 
injunction of the Most High, who declares, i 
** He will be enquired of.'* This is enough to • 
secure the obedience of the Christian, even i 
though a promise were not, as it always is, at- < 
tached to the command. But in this case, to 
our unspeakable comfort, the promise is as clear 
as the precept : ^f Ask, and ye shall receive.^* 
This is encouragement enough for the plain •• 
Christian. As to the manner in which prayer 
is made to coincide with the general scheme of 
God's plan in the government of human affairs ; 
how God has left himself at liberty to reconcile 
our prayer with his own predetermined will, 
the Christian does not very critically examine, 
his precise and immediate duty being to pray, 
and not to examine. 

In the mean time it is enough for the hum- 
ble believer to be assured, that the Judge of all 
the earth is doing right : it is enough for him 
to be assured in that word of God ** which can- 
not lie," of numberless actual instances of the 
efficacy of prayer in obtaining blessings and 
averting calamities, both national and indivi- 
dual : it is enough for him to be convinced ex- 
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perimentally, by that internal evidence which is 
perhaps paramount to all other evidence, the 
comfort he himself has received from prayer, 
when all other comforts have failed ; and, above 
all, to end with the same motive with which 
we began, the only motive indeed which he 
requires for the performance of any duty, •^— it 
is motive enough for him, — that Thus saith ths 
Lord, 

Others there are, who, perhaps not contro- 
verting any of these premises, yet neglect to 
build practical consequences on the admission 
of them ; who neither denying the duty nor the 
efficacy of prayer, yet go on to live either in 
the irregular observance or the total neglect of 
it, as appetite, or pleasure, or business, or hu- 
mour, may happen to predominate : and who, 
by living almost without prayer, may be said 
*^ to live almost without God in the world.** 
To such we can only say, that they litde know 
what they lose. The time is hastening on when 
they will look upon those blessings as invalu- 
able, which now they think not worth asking 
for ; when they will bitterly regret the absence 
of those means and opportunities which now- 
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they either neglect or despise. " O that they f 
were wise ! that they understood this ! that they i 
would consider their latter end !" 

There are again, others, who, it is to be feared, 
having once lived in the habit of prayer, yet not 
having been well-grounded in those principles of 
faith and repentance on which genuine prayer is 
built, haye by degrees totally discontinued it. 
" They do not find," say they, " that their affairs 
prosper the better or are the worse ; or perhaps 
they were unsuccessful in th^ir affairs even be- 
fore they dropt the practice, and so had no en- 
couragement to go on." But they do not lcn(m 
that they had no encouragement; they do not 
kncm how much worse their affairs might have 
gone on, had they discontinued it sooner, or how 
their prayers helped to retard their ruin. Or they 
do not hvm that perhaps " they asked amiss," 
or that, if they had obtained what they asked, 
they might have been far more unhappy. For a 
true believer never " restrains prayer," because 
he is not certain that he obtains every individual 
request ; for he is persuaded that God, in com- 
passion to our ignorance, sometimes in great 
mercy withholds what we desire, and often dis- 
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appoints his most favoured children by giving 
them not what they ask, but what he knows is 
really good for them. The iroward child, as a 
pious prelate * observes, cries for the shining 
blade, which the tender parent withholds, know- 
ing it would cut his fingers. 

Thus to persevere when we have not the en- 
couragement of visible success, is an evidence 
of tried faith. Of this holy perseverance Job 
was a noble instance. Defeat and disappoint- 
ment rather stimulated than stopped his prayers. 
Though in a vehement strain of passionate elo- 
quence he exclaims, " I cry out of wrong, but I 
am not heard: I cry aloud, but there is no 
judgment:" yet so persuaded was he notwith- 
standing of the duty of continuing this holy im- 
portunity, that he persisted against all human 
hope, till he attained to that exalted pitch of 
unshaken faith, by which he was enabled to 
break out into that sublime apostrophe, ^^ Though 
he slay me, yet I will trust in him." 

But may we not say that there is a con- 
siderable class, who not only bring none of the 
objections which we have stated against the 

« Bishop Hall. 
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use of prfiyer J who are. so; far firom rejecting, 
that they are exact and regular in the perform- 
ance of it ; who yet take it up on as low ground 
as is consistent with their ideas of their own 
safety ; who, while they consider prayer as an 
indispensable form, believe nothing of that 
chai^ of heart and of those holy tempers 
which it is intended to produce ? Many, who 
yet adhere scrupulously to the letter, are so 
far firom entering into the spirit of this duty, 
that they are strongly inclined to suspect those 
of hypocrisy or fanaticism who adopt the true 
scriptural vi^ws of prayer. Nay, as even the 
Bible may be so wrested as to be made to speak 
almost any language in support of almost any 
opinion^ these persons lay hold on Scripture 
itself, to bear them out in their own slight views 
of this duty; and they profess to borrow from 
thence the ground of that censure which they 
cast on the more serious Christians. Among 
the many passages which have been made to 
convey a meaning foreign to their original de- 
signs, none have been seized upon with more 
avidity by such persons than tbe pointed cenr 
sur^ of our l^viour on those <^ who for a pre^ 

c 
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tence make long prayers ; as well as on those 
who use vain repetitions, and think they shall 
be heard for much speaking." Now the things 
here intended \p be reproved were the hypo- 
crisy of the Pharisees and the ignorance of the 
heathen, together with the error of all those 
who depended on the success of their prayers^ 
while they imitated the deceit of the one or the 
folly of the other. But our Saviour never meant 
that those severe reprehensions should cool or 
abridge the devotion of pious Christians^ to 
which they do not at all i^ply* 

vMore or fewer words, however, so little con?- 
stitute the true value of prayer, that there is no 
doubt but one of the most affecting specimens 
on record is the short petition of the Publican, 
full fraught as it is with that spirit of contrition 
and self-abasement which is the very principle 
and soul of prayer. And this specimen, per- 
haps, is the best model for that sudden lifting 
up of the heart which we call ejaculation. But we 
doubt, in general, whether the few hasty words, . 
to which these frugal petitioners would stint 
the scanty devotions of others and themselves, 
will be always found ample enough to satisfy the 
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hamhte penitent, who, being a sinner, has much 
to confess : who, hoping he is a pardoned sinner, 
has much to acknowledge. Such a one, perhaps, 
cannot always pour out the fulness of his soul 
within the prescribed abridgments. 

Even the sincerest Christian, when he wishies 
to find his heart warm, has often to lament its 
coldness. Though he feel that he has received 
much, and has, therefore, much to be thankful 
for, yet he is not able at once to bring his way- 
ward spirit into such a posture as shall fit it for 
the solemn duty. Such a one has not merely 
his form to repeat, but he has his tempers to 
reduce to order, his afiections to excite, and his 
peace to make. His thoughts may be realising 
the sarcasm of the Prophet on the idol Baal^ 
^ they may be gone a journey," and must be 
recalled; his heart, perhaps^ ^^ sleepeth, anch 
must be awaked." A devout supplicant, toc^ 
will labour to afiect and warm his mind with a 
sense of the great and gracious attributes of 
God, in imitation of the holy men of old. Like 
Jehosaphat, he will sometimes enumerate ^^ the 
power and the might, and the mercies of the 
Most High," in order to stir up the sentiments 

E 2 
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of awe, and gratitude, and love, and humility^ 
in his own soul.* He will labour to imitate the 
example of his Saviour, . whose heart dilated 
with the expression of the same holy afifectiohs. 
" I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth.'' A heart thus animated, thus warmed 
with Divine love, cannot always scrupulously 
limit itself to the mere business of prayer, if X 
may so speak. It cannot content itself with 
merely spreading out its own necessities, but 
expands in contemplating the perfections of Him 
to whom he is addressing them* 

The humble supplicant, though he be no 
longer governed by a love of the world, yet 
grieves to find that he cannot totally exclude 
it fi*om his thoughts. Though he has, on the 
whole, a deep sense of his own wants, and of 
the abundant provision which is made for them 
in the Gospel ; yet, when he most wishes to be 
rejoicing in those strong motives for love and 
gratitude, alas ! even then he has to mourn his 
worldliness, his insensibility, his deadness. He 
has to deplore the littleness and vanity of the 
objects which are even then drawing away his 

♦ 2Chron.xx, 5, 6. 
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heart from his Redeemer. The best Christian 
is but too liable, during the temptations of the 
day, to be ensnared by " the lust of the eye, ; 
and the pride of life," and is not always brought, 
without effort, to reflect that he is but dust and 
ashes* How can even good persons, who are 
just come, perhaps, from listening to the flattery 
of their fellow-worms, acknowledge before God, 
without any preparation of the heart, diat they 
are miserable sinners? They require a little 
time to impress on their own souls the truth of 
that solemn confession of sin which they are 
making to him, without which, brevity and not 
length might constitute hypocrisy. 

Even the sincerely pious have in prayer 
grievous wanderings to lament, from which 
others mistakingly suppose the advanced Chris- 
tian to be exempt. Such wanderings that, as 
an old divine has observed, it would exceedingly 
humble a good man, could he, after he had 
prayed, be made to see his prayers written 
down, with exact interlineations of all the vain 
and impertinent thoughts which had thrust 
themselves in amongst them. So that such a 
cone wiU, indeed, from a strong sense of these 

E 3 
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distractions, feel deep occasion, with the Fro* 
phet, to ask forgiveness for " the iniquity of his 
holy things ;" and' would find cause enough for 
humiliation every night, had he to lament the 
sins of his prayers only. 

We know that such a brief petition, as 
" Lord, help my unbelief,'* if the supplicant be 
in so happy a frame, and the prayer be darted 
up with such strong faith, that his very soul 
mounts with the petition, may sujBSce to draw 
down a blessing which may be withheld fi:om 
the more prolix petitioner: yet if by prayer we 
do not mean a mere form of words, whether it 
be long or short; but that secret communion 
between Gpd and the soul which is the very 
breath and being of religion ; then is the Scrip- 
ture so far from suggesting that short measure 
of which it is accused, that it expressly says, 
" Pray without ceasing ;" — " Pray evermore f* 
— "I will that men pray every where ;*' — 
*' Continue instant in prayer." 

If such " repetitions" as these objectors re- 
probate stir up desires as yet unawakened, or 
protract affections already excited (for "twm 
repetitions" are such as awaken or express no 
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new desire, and serve no religious purpose); 
then are ^^repetitions" not to be condemned* 
And that our Saviour did not give the warning 
against ^^ong prayers and repetitions," in the 
sense these objectors allege, is evident from his 
own practice; fi^r once we are told ^he con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God." And again, 
in a most awfiil crisis of his life, it is expressly 
said, ^^ He prayed the third time, using the same 
words.'* 

All habits gain by exercise ; of course the 
Christian graces gain force and vigour by being 
called out, and, as it were, mustered in prayer. 
Love, fidth, and trust in the Divine promises, if 
they were not kept alive by this stated inter- 
course with God, would wither and die* 
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CHAP. V. 

VAIN EXCUSES FOR THE NEGLECT OF PRAYER. , 

There are not a few, who offer apologies for 
the neglect of spiritual duties, by ^saying ^ihey 
believe them to be rights but that they are 
tempted to neglect the exercise of them by 
idleness or business, by company or pleasure. 
This may be true, but temptations are not com- 
pulsions. The great adversary of souls may 
fill the fancy with alluring images of enjoyment^ 
so as to draw us away from any duty; but it lit 
in our own choice, either to indulge, or, through 
grace, to repel them. . He may act upon the 
passions through outward objects, which intro- 
duce them to the mind through the senses, but 
the grace, of God enables all, who faithfully 
ask it, to withstand them. 

If we were not at liberty to reject temptation, 
sin would be no sin. It is the offer of the grace 
of resistance not used, which makes the offender 
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to be without excuse. All the motives and the 
allurements to sin would be ineffectual, would 
we keep up in our minds what are its ^^ wages,^ 
— death ; death spiritual, death eternal ! 

Of all the excuses for the peglect of prayer, 
the man of business justifies his omission to 
himself by the most plausible apologies. Many 
of this class, active for themselves, and useful 
to the world, are far from disputing either the 
propriety or the duty of prayer ; they are will- 
ing, however, for the present, to turn over this 
duty to the clergy, to the idle, to women and 
;children« They allow it to be an important 
thing, but not the most important. They ao- 
iknowledge, if men have time to spare, they 
cannot spend it better; but they have no time. 
It is, indeed, a duty ; but a duty not to be com- 
pared with that of the court, the bar, the public 
office, the counting-house, or the shop. 

Now, in pleading for the importance of the 
one^ we should be the last to detract from that 
-of the other. We only plead for their entire 
compatibility. 

We pass over the instance of Daniel, a man 
. 'fo( business and a statesman, and of many other 
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public characters, recorded in Scripture, and 
confine ourselyes to the example of Nehemiah. 
He was not only an officer in the court of the 
greatest king of the East, but it was his duty to 
be much in the royal presence. He was, on a 
particular occasion, under deep affliction; ibr 
Jerusalem was in ruins ! On a certain day, his 
sadness was so great, as to be visible to the 
king, at whose table he was attending. 

The monarch enquired the cause of his sor- 
row, and what request he had to make. He 
instantly "prayed to the God of heaven,** 
doubtless to strengthen him, and then made his 
petition to the king, for no less a boon, than to 
allow him to rebuild the walls of the sacred 
city. His prayer preceded his petition. It was 
that prayer which gave him courage to present 
that petition, and which, probably, induced the 
sovereign to grant it What a double encou- 
ragement is here given to the courtier, bodi to 
pray to God, and to speak truth to a king I 

Though the plea of the man of business, for 
his own particular exemption, can by no means 
be granted, yet it is the sense he entertains of 
the value of his professicmal duties which de« 
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tence make long prayers ; as well as on those 
who use vain repetitions, and think Xhey shall 
be heard for much speaking." Now the things 
here intended \p be reproved were the bypo^ 
crisy of the Pharisees and the ignorance of the 
heathen, together with the error of all those 
who depended on the success of their prayers, 
while they imitated the deceit of the one or the 
folly of the other. But our Saviour never meant 
that those severe reprehensions should cool at 
abridge the devotion of pious Christians^ to 
which they do not at all apply. 

More or fewer words, however, so little conr 
stitute the true value of prayer, that there is no 
doubt but one of the most afiPecting specimens 
on record is the short petition of the Publican, 
full fraught as it is with that spirit of contriticm 
and self-abasement which is the very principle 
and soul of prayer. And this specimen, per- 
haps, is the best model for that sudden lifting 
up of the heart which we call ejaculation. But we 
doubt, in general, whether the few hasty words, 
to which these frugal petitioners would stint 
the scanty devotions of others and themselve% 
will be always found ample enough to satisfy the 
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humble penitent, who, being a sinner, has much 
to confess : who, hoping he is a pardoned sinner, 
has much to acknowledge. Such a one, perhaps, 
cannot always pour out the fulness of his soul 
within the prescribed abridgments. 

Even the sincerest Christian, when he wishes 
to find his heart warm, has often to lament its 
coldness. Though he feel that he has received 
much, and has, therefore, much to be thankful 
for, yet he is not able at once to bring his way- 
ward spirit into such a posture as shall fit it for 
the solemn duty. Such a one has not merely 
his form to repeat, but he has his tempers to 
reduce to order, his affections to excite, and his 
peace to make. His thoughts wiay be realising 
the sarcasm of the Prophet on the idol Baal, 
*^ they may be gone a journey," and must be 
recalled; his heart, perhaps^ << sleepeth, and* 
must be awaked." A devout supplicant, toc^ 
will labour to afiect and warm his mind with a 
sense of the great and gracious attributes of 
God, in imitation of the holy men of old. Like 
Jehosaphat, he will sometimes enumerate << the 
power and the might, and the mercies of the 
Most High," in order to stir up the sentiments 
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which is suitable to one man unsuitaUe to an- 
other, but unsuitable to the same man under 
every alteration of circumstances. 

But among the numerous topics for prayer, 
there is one which, being of universal interest, 
ought not to be omitted. For by whatever 
dissimilarity of character, capacity, profession, 
station, or temper, the condition of man, and, 
of course, the nature of prayer, is diversified ; 
there is one grand point of union, one circum- 
stance, one condition, in which they must all 
meet ; one state of which every man is equally 
certain; one event which happeneth to all, — > 
" It is appointed unto every man once to die.** 
The rugged road of sorrow, the flowery path of 
pleasure, as well as 

" The paths of glory, lead but to the grave.'* 

In praying, therefore, against the fear of deathy 
we do not pray against a contingent but a cer- 
tain evil; we pray to be delivered from the 
overwhelming dread of that house which is ap- 
pointed for all living ; we are put in mind that 
all who are bom must die ! 
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'^Tbe end of all things is at hand." To 
what purpose does the Apostle convert this 
awful proclamation ? Does he use it to encou- 
rage gloomy tempers, to invite to unprofitable 
melancholy? No: he uses the solemn admo- 
nition to stir us up to moral goodness, — there- 
fore ^^be sober:" — he does more, he uses it 
to excite us to r<^ligious vigilance, — and '^ uoatck 
unto prayer." 

Prayer against the fear of death, by keeping 
up in us a constant remembrance of our mor- 
tality, will help to wean us from a too intimate 
attachment to the things we are so soon to quit. 
By this habitual preparation to meet our Judge, 
we shall be brought to pray more earnesdy for 
an interest in the grettt Intercessor ; and to strive 
more effectually agsanst every offence which may 
aggravate the awfulness of that meeting. 

Fervent prayer, that Divine grace may pre- 
pare us for death, will, if cordially adopted, 
answer many great moral purposes. It will re- 
mind every individual of every class that '^ the 
time is short;" — that " there is no repentance 
in the grave." 

Perhaps even the worldly and thoughdess 
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man, under an occasional fit of dejection, or an 
accidental disappointment, may be brought to 
say, ^' When I am in heaviness, I will think 
upon God." — Oh, think upon Him, now^, call 
upon Him, now, — • now, when you are in pros- 
perity ; now, when your fortunes are flourishing ; 
now, when your hill is so strong that you think 
it shall never be removed: think upon Him, 
call upon Him when the scene is the brightest, 
when the world courts, flatteries invite, and 
pleasures betray you ; think on Him, while you 
are able to think at all, while you possess the 
capacity of thinking. The time may come, 
when " He may turn His face from you, and 
you will be troubled." Think of God, w:hen 
the alluring images of pleasure and of profit 
would seduce you firom Him. Prosperity is 
the season of peculiar peril. " It is the bright 
day that brings forth the adder." Think of 
God when the tempting world says, " All this 
will I give thee." Trust not the insolvent world, 
it has cheated every creditor that ever trusted 
it. It will cheat you. 

To the man of opulence^ who heapeth up 
riches and cannot tell who shall gather them. 
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Prayer will be a constant memento; it will re*- 
mind him that he walketh in a vain shadow, 
and disquieteth himself in vain ; it will remind 
him of laying up treasures where thieves canned 
enter, nor rust corrode. 

The habit of praying against the fear of death 
would check the pride of youthful beauty ^ by 
reminding her how soon she must say to the 
worm. Thou art my father ; and to corruption, 
Thou art my n,oJr and my sister. 

The man of geniusi he who thought that of 
making many books there, would be no end; 
who in his zeal to write, had neglected to pray.; 
who had thought little of any immortality but 
that which was' to be conferred by the applause 
of dying creatures like himself; who, in the 
vanity of possessing talents, had forgotten that 
he must one day account for the application of 
them : if happily he should be brought to see 
the evil of his own heart, to feel the wants of his 
own soul, how intense will be his repentance) 
how deep his remorse, that he had Joved the 
praise of men more than the praise of God I 
How fervently will he pray that his mercies may 
not aggravate the account of his sins ; that hjs 

F. 
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talents may not become the instrument of his 
punishment ! How earnestly will he supplicate 
for pardon, how devoutly will he " give glory 
to Grod before his feet stumble on the dark 
mountains !" 

The man ofbusiness, to whom we have already 
adverted, who thought his schemes so deeply 
laid, his speculations so prudently planned, that 
nothing could frustrate them; who calculated 
that the future^w as as much in his power as the 
present, forgot that death, that grand subverter 
of projects, might interpose his veto. This man, 
who could not find time to pray, must find time 
to die : he may at length find — happy if he 
ever find it — that he cannot meet his end with 
a peaceful heart, and a resigned spirit, without 
the preparation of prayer for support in that 
awful period, " when his purposes shall be 
broken off, and all his thoughts perish/' 

The man ofpleasure^ alas ! what shall we say 
for him ? He is sunk to the lowest step of de- 
gradation in the moral scale ; he has not even 
human supports ; he has robbed himself even of 
the ordinary consolations resorted to by ordi- 
nary men. He has no stay on which to lay 
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hold, no twig at which tx> catch, no pretence- by 
which to flatter himself into a ialse peace ; no 
recollection of past usefulness ; he has neidier 
served his country, nor benefited society, — what 
shall we say for him ? If he pray not for him- 
self we must pray for him: — with God all 
things are possible. 

The statesman^ inde&tigable in the public 
service, distinguished for integrity, but neglect- 
ing the offices of Christianity; whose lofty 
character power had not warped, nor cupidity 
debased, but whose religious principles, though 
they had never been renounced, had not been 
]cept in exercise ; -^ a spirit of rare disinterested- 
ness ; a moralist of unblenched honour, but who 
pleaded that duty had left him little time for 
devotion ! should Divine grace incline him at 
last to seek God, should he begin to pray to be 
prepared for death and judgment, he will deeply 
regret with the contrite cardinal, not that he 
served his king faithfully, but that his highest 
services had not been devoted to their highest 
object. In thb frame of mind that ambition 
which was satisfied with what earth could give, 
or kings reward, will appear no longer glorious 

F 2 
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in his eyes. True and just to his sovereign, 
devoted to his country, faithful to all but his 
Saviour and himself, he now laments that he had 
neglected to seek a better qountry, neglected to 
serve the King Eternal, the blessed and only 
Potentate ; neglected to obtain an interest in a 
kingdom which shall not be moved. He feels 
that mere patriotism, grand as is its object, and 
important as is its end, wilLnot afford support 
to a soul sinking at the approach of the inevit- 
able hour, awed at the view of final judgmentt 

But these great and hononrble persons are 
the very men to whom superior cares, and 
loftier duties, and higher responsibilities, render 
prayer even more necessary, were it possible, 
than to others. Nor does this duty trench upon 
other duties, for the compatibilities of prayer 
are universal. It is an exercise which has the 
property of incorporating itself with every other ; 
not only not^ impeding, but advancing iu If 
secular thoughts, and vain imaginations, often 
break in on our devout employments, let us 
allow Religion to vindicate her rights, by uniting 
herself with our worldly occupations. There is 
no crevice so small at which devotion may not 
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slip in; no other instance of so rich a blessing 
being annexed to so easy a condition; noiotherr 
case in which there, is any certainty, that ,to ask> 
is to have. This the suitors to the great do not i 
always find so easy from, them, as the greajk 
themselves may find from God. 

Not only the elevation on which they stand 
makes this fence necessary for their personal 
security, by enabling them to bear .the ^height 
without giddiness, but the guidance of God's 
hand is' so essential to the. operations they con- 
duct, that the public prosperity, no: less than 
their own" safety, is involved in the practice of 
habitual prayer. . God will be more likely to 
bless the hand which steers, and the head which 
directs, when both are ruled -by the heart which 
prays. Happily we need not look out of our 
Qwn age or nation for instances of public men, 
who, while they govern the country,- are them- 
selves governed by a religious principle ; who 
petition the Almighty for direction, and praise 
. Him for success. 

The hero^ who, in the hot engagement, sur- 
rounded with the "pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of war," bravely defied death, ; forgot all 
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that was personal, and only remembered, nobly 
remembered, his country and his immediate 
duty; animated with the glory that was to be 
acquired by his arm, and almost ready to ex- 
claim with the Roman patriot — 

" what pity, 

That we can die but once to serve our country !" 

Yet, this hero, if he had never made a con- 
science of prayer, may he not hereafter find, 
that the most successful instrumentality is a 
distinct thing in itself, and will be difierent in 
its results from personal piety? May he not 
find, that though he saved others, himself he 
cannot save? 

If, however, in afterlife, in the cool shade of 
honourable retirement, he be brought, through 
the grace of God, to habituate himself to earnest 
prayer, he will deeply regret that he ever en- 
tered the field of battle without imploring the 
favour of the God of battles ; that he had ever 
returned alive from slaughtered squadrons, with- 
out adoring the Author of his providential pre- 
servation. If his penitence be sincere, his prayer 
will be effectual. It will fortify him under the 
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more depressing prospect of that death which is 
socn to be encountered in the solitude of his 
darkened chamber, without witnesses, without 
glory, without the cheering band, without the 
spirit-stirring drum, without the tumultuous 
acclamation; with no objects to distract his 
attention; no conflicting concerns to divide his 
thoughts ; no human arm, either of others or 
his own, on which to depend. This timely re- 
flection, this late, though never too late prayer, 
may still prepare him for a peaceful dying bed; 
may lead him to lean on a stronger arm than 
his own, or that of an army; may conduct him 
to a victory over his last enemy, and thus dis- 
pose him to meet death in a safer state than 
when he despised it in the field ; may bring him 
to acknowledge, that while he continued to live 
without subjection to the Captain of his salva^ 
tion, though he had fought bravely, he had no- 
yet fought the good fight. 
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CHAP. VI. 

CHARACTERS WHO REJECT PRAYER. 

Among the many articles of erroneous calcu- 
lation, to which so much of the sin and misery 
of life may be attributed, the neglect or misuse 
of prayer will not form the lightest The pro- 
phet Jeremiah, in his impassioned address to the 
Almighty, makes no distinction between those 
who acknowledge no God, and those who live 
without prayer. " Pour out thy fury, O Lord, 
upon the heathen^ and upon the families that 
call not upon thy name." * 

* We have not thought it necessaiy to touch upon fa^ 
mily or public worship, assuming that those who habitually 
observe private prayer will conscientiously attend to the 
more public exercises of devotion ; and when it is recol- 
lected that the Divine Being, who performed a miracle to 
feed the multitude, that He might set an example of prayer 
in every possible form, previously blessed the simple but 
nbundant meal, how shall a dependent creature dare omit 
-a duty so sanctified ! 
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^ Some duties are more Incumbent on some 
.persons, and some on others ; depending on the 
difference of talents, wealth, leisure, learning, 
station, and opportunities; but the duty of 
prayer is of imperative obligation; it is universal, 
because it demands none of any of the above 
requisites; it demands only a willing heart, a 
consciousness of sin, a sense of dependence, a 
feeling of helplessness. Those who voluntarily 
neglect it, shut themselves out from the presence 
of their Maker. " I know you not," must as- 
suredly be the sentence of exclusion on those 
who thus " know not God." Nothing, it is true, 
can exclude them from His inspection, but they 
exclude themselves from His favour. 

Many nearly renouncfe prayer, by affecting to 
make it so indefinite a thing, as not to require 
regular exercise. Just as many, also, unhallow 
the Sabbath, who pretend they do nothing on 
week-^lays, which they should fear to do on 
Sundays. The truth is, instead of sanctifying 
the week-days by raising them to the duties of 
Sunday, — which is, indeed, impracticable, let 
men talk as they please, — they desecrate the 
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Sabbath to secular purposes, and i3o contrive to 
keep no Sunday at alL 

Stated seasons for indispensable employments 
are absolutely necessary for so desultory, so ver- 
satile a creature as man. That which is turned 
over to any chance-time is seldom done at jJl ; 
and those who despise the recurrence of ap- 
pointed times and seasons, are only less censur- 
able than those who rest in them. 

Other duties and engagements have their al- 
lotted seasons ; why, then, should the most im- 
portant duty in which an immortal being can be 
employed, by being left to accident, become 
liable to occasional omission, liable to increasing 
neglect, liable to total oblivion ? 

All the other various works of God know 
their appointed times ; — the seasons, the hea- 
venly bodies, day and night, seed-time, and 
harvest; — all set an example of undeviating 
regularity. Why should man, the only think- 
ing, be the only disorderly work of Almighty 
power ? 

But whilst we are asserting the necessity of 
seasons of prayer, let us not be suspected of 
attaching undue importance to them; for all 
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these are but the frame-work, the scaffolding, 
the mere medianical and subsidiary adjuncts ; 
they are but the preparations for Christian 
worship; they remind ^us, they intimate to us, 
that an important work is to be done, but are; 
no part of the work itself. 

They, therefore, who most insist on the value 
of stated (devotions, must never lose sight of that 
grand, and universal prime truth, that wherever 
we are, still we are in God's presence ; whatever 
we have is His gift ; whatever we hope is His 
promise ; feelings which are commensurate with 
all times, all places, and limited to no particular 
scenes or seasons. 

There is in some, in many it is to be feared, 
a readiness to acknowledge this general doc- 
trine, which what is miscalled natural religion 
teaches ; but who are far from including in their 
system the peculiarities, the duties, the devotions 
of Christianity. These are decorous men of the 
world, who, assuming the character of philoso- 
phical liberality, value themselves on having 
shaken off the shackles of prejudice, supersti- 
tion, and system. They acknowledge a Creator 
of the universe, but it is in a vague and 
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general way. They worship a Being, " whose 
temple is all space;" that is, every where 
but in the human heart. They put Him as 
far as possible from themselves. Believing that 
He has no providential care of them, they feel 
no personal interest in Him. God and nature 
are with them synonymous terms. That the 
creation of the world was His work, they do 
not go the length of denying; but that its go- 
vernment is in His hands, is with them very 
problematical. 

In any case, however, they are assured that 
a Being of such immensity requires not the 
littleness of superstitious forms, nor the petty 
limitatioi^ of stated seasons, and regular devo- 
tions ; that He is infinitely above attending to 
our paltry concerns, though God himself antid- 
pated this objection, when he condescended to 
f declare, ^' He that offereth me thanks and praise^ 
. he honoureth me." 

One says, he can adore the Author of nature 
in the contemplation of his works; that the 
mountains and the fields are his altar for wor- 
ship. Another says, that his notion of religion 
is to deal honestly in his commerce widi the 
world; both insist that they can serve God any 
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-where, and every where. We know they can, 
and we hope they do; but our Saviour, who 
knew the whole make of man, his levity, insta- 
bility, and unfixedness, and who was yet no 
friend to the formalist or the superstitious, not 
only commcmds, at the hour of prayer, our en- 
tering mto the closet, but our shutting the door, 
— a tacit reproof, perhaps, of the indevotion of 
the Sadducean, as well as the publicity of the 
Pharisaic religion, but certainly an admonition 
of general obligation. 

In treating of prayer, it would be a super- 
fluous labour to address unbelievers with the 
same arguments or persuasions which we would 
humbly propose to such as aver, with whatever , 
d^ee of conviction, tfieir belief in Christianity. 
It would be folly to address them with motives 
drawn. from a book which they do not believe, 
or do not read. With those who are ignorant 
of the first principles of religion, or those who 
reject them, we have no common ground on 
whidi to stand. St. Paul, with his usual dis- 
crimination, has left us an example in this as well 
as in all other cases. With the philosophical 
Atheniansi he confined his reasonings to natural 
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religion. To the Jewish king, Agtippa, who 
" believed the pix^hets," in telling the story of 
his own conversion, he most judiciously intro- 
duced the great doctrines of remission of sins, 
and justification by faith. 

If the Pyrrhonist in question were to see a 
genuine Christian character delineated in all 
its dimensions, marked with its fair lineaments, 
and enlivened by its quickening spirit, such, for 
instance, as is exempUfied in the character of 
St. Paul, he would consider it as a mere pic- 
ture of the imagination ; and would no more 
believe its reality than he believes that of Xe- 
nophon's Prince, the Stoic's Wise Man, Quin- 
tilian's Perfect Orator, or any other Platonic or 
Utopian representation. Or could he be brought 
to believe its actual existence, he would set such 
a man far above the necessity of prayer ; he 
would emancipate him from any such humbling 
practice ; he would enthrone him in his own 
independent worth: for how should he ever 
suspect that such a man would ever pray at all, 
much less would be in prayer more abundant, 
in humiliation more profound, in self-renunci- 
ation more abased ? 
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Is it not probable that some of those enquir- 
ing minds, who adorned the Porch and the 
Academy, as well as those more favoured men 
under the old dispensation, who saw the future 
through the dim and distant perspective of 
pn^hecy, would have rejoiced to see the things 
which you see, and have not believed ? 

How gratefully would many of these illus- 
trious spirits have accepted advantages which 
you overlook ! How joyfully would they have 
received from Him who cannot lie the assur- 
ance, that if they would seek of Him that truth 
after which they "were feeling," they should 
find it ! How gladly would that sublime and 
elegant spirit, whose fiiyourite theme was pure 
spiritual love, have listened to the great apostle 
of love ; to him who caught the flame, as he 
leaned on the bosom of his affectionate Master ! 
How would . this same exalted genius, wlio 
taught the immortality of the soul to the bright, 
yet blind, Athenians, — he, whose penetrating 
mind rather guessed than knew what he taught, 
— whose keen eye caught some glimpses of a 
brighter state through the darkness which sur- 
rounded him, — how would he have gloried in 
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that light and immortality which the Gospel 
revelation has brought to light I — but with 
what unspeakable rapture would he have learn- 
ed that He who revealed the life could give 
it, that He who promised immortality could 
bestow it ! With what obedient transport 
would he have heard this touching apostrophe^ 
at once a strong reproof and a tender invitation, 
— " Ye will not come unto me that ye might 
have life !" — Ye philosophising cavillers, who 
live in the meridian splendour of this broad 
day, " how will you escape, if you neglect sp 
great salvation ?" 

But if pride, the dominant intellectual sin, 
keeps the sceptic aloof from the humiliating 
duties of devotion, the habitual indulgence of 
the senses, in another class, proves an equal 
cause of alienating the heart from prayer. 

The man absorbed by ease and enjoyment, 
and sunk in the relaxing softnesses of a volup- 
tuous life, has a natural distaste to every thing 
that stands in opposition to the delights of that 
life. It is the smoothness of his course which 
makes it so slippery. He is lost before he feels 
that he is sinking. For whether we plunge at 
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once from a precipitous height, or slide down 
from it on an inclined plane, still, while there is 
a yawning gulf at die bottom, our destructton is 
eqaally ineyitaUe* 

Hie syst^naticbut decorous sensualist is one 
whose life is a course of sober luxury, of mea* 
sured indulgence. He contrives to reconcile 
an abandonment of sound principle with a kind 
of orderly practice. He enquires rather what 
is decent than what is right ; what will secure 
the favourable opinion of the world, especially 
his own class, rath^ than what will please God. 
His object is to make the most of this world. 
Selfishness has established its throne in his 
heart. His study is to make every thing and 
every person subservient to his own conveni^ 
ence, or pleasure, or profit, yet without glar- 
ingly trespassing on the laws of propriety or 
custom. — Self is the source and centre of all 
his actions; but though this governing princi- 
ple is always on the watch for its gratification, 
yet, as paH; of that gratification d^ends on a 
certain degree of reputation, it firequently leads 
him to do right things, though without right 
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motives; for the main-spring sometimes sets the 
right in motion as well as the wrong. 

He goes to church on all public occasions, 
but without devotion ; gives alms without cha- 
rity; subscribes to public institutions without 
being interested in their prosperity, except as 
they are frequently succeeded by a pleasant 
dinner and good company, and as the subscrip- 
tion4ist of names he knows will be published. 
He lives on good terms with different, and even 
opposite, classes of men, without being attached 
to any; he does them favours without affection, 
knowing that he shall have occasion to solicit 
favours in return, for he never does a small 
kindness without a view to asking a greater. 

He deprecates excess in every thing, but 
always lives upon its confines. 

Prayer enters not into his plan, — he has 
nothing to ask, for he has all in himseli^ — - 
thanksgiving is still less his practice, for what 
he has he deserves. 

He has read that " to enjoy is to obey," and 
he is always ready to give this cheerful proof of 
the most unlimited obedience. He respects tbe 
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laws of the country, especially such as guard 
property and game, and eagerly punishes the 
violators of both. But as to the laws of God, 
he thinks they were made to guard the possess 
sions of the rich, to punish the vicious poo)*, 
and to frighten those who have nothing to lose. 
Yet he respects some of the commandments, 
and.would placard on every post and pillar that 
which says, ^^ Thou shalt not steal ;" whilst he 
thinks that which says, ^^ Thou shalt not coveV' 
might be expunged from the Decalogue. 

If you happen to speak, of the helplessness of 
man, he thinks you are alluding to some pa- 
ralytic ; if of his dependence, to some hanger-on 
of a great man ; if of his sinfulness, he adopts 
your opinion, for he reads the Newgate Calendar; 
but of sin, as an inherent principle, of the tur- 
pitude of sin, except as it disturbs society, he 
knows nothing ; but religion as a principle of 
action, but prayer as a source of peace or a 
ground of hope, he neither know4S nor desires 
to know. The stream of life glides smoothly 
on without it; why should he ruffle its placid 
flow ? why should he break in on the course of 
enjoyment with self-imposed austerities? H;e 
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believes himself to be respected by his fellow- 
men, and the &voar of Grod is n6t in all his 
thoughts. His real character the great day of 
decision will discover. Till then he will have 
two characters. 

^^ Soul, take thine ease^ thoa hast much goods 
laid up for thee,'* is perhaps the stktte of all 
others which most disqualifies and unfits for 
prayer. Not only the apostrophe excites the 
bodily appetite, but the soul is called upon to 
contemplate, to rq)ose on, the soothing pros** 
pect, the delights of tfiat voluptuousness for 
which the <^ much goods are laid up.*' 

But when the prosperous Fool says, " Soul, 
take thine ease, thou hast mudi goods laid 'Up 
for thee," die prosperous Christian says, " Soul, 
tremble at thine ease; be on thy guard; thou 
hast, indeed, much goods laid up for thee, but it 
is in a future world. Lose not a large inherit- 
ance for a paltry 4)ossession ; forfeit not an un- 
alienable reversion for a life-interest, — a life, 
which this very night may be required of thee." 

Thus we see what restrains prayer in these 
two classes of character. The sceptic does not 
pray, because he does not believe that God is a 
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hearer of pTayer. The voluptuary, because he 
believes that God is such a one as himself, and 
because he has already gotten all that he wants 
of Him. His goH and the means of gratifying 
his sensuality, would not be augmented by the 
dry duties of devotion; and with an exercise 
which would increase neither, he can easily 
dispense. 
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[CHAP. VII. 



ERRORS IN PRAYER. 



It has lately been observed by a distinguished 
Christian orator, that <^ many profess to believe 
the Bible to be true, who do not believe the 
truths in the Bible ;" so may we not say, that 
all desire the gifts of God, but they do not de- 
sire God. If we profess to love Him, it is for 
our own sake; when shall we begin to love Him 
for himself? Many who do not go the length of 
omitting prayer, but pray merely from custom, 
or education, frequently complain that they find 
no benefit from prayer; others, that they ex- 
perience not the support and comfort promised 
to it. May not those who thus complain, and 
who, perhaps, are far from being enemies to re- 
ligion, find, on a serious examination of their 
own hearts and lives, some irregularity in desire 
to be the cause of their discontent, and alleged 
disappointment ? 
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We are more disposed to lay down rules for 
the regulation of God's government,, than to 
submit our will to it as he has setded it* If we 
do not now see the efficacy of the prayer which 
he has enjoined us to present to him, it may yet 
be producing its effect in another way. Infinite 
Wisdom is not obliged to inform us of the man- 
ner, or the time, of his operations; what he 
expects of us is to persevere in the duty. The 
very obedience to the command is no small 
thing, whatever be its imperceptible effects. 

Under the apparent failure of our prayers, the 
source of our repinings must be looked for in 
the fact of our own blindness and imperfection; 
for the declarations of the Gospel are sure ; 
their janswer must be found in the grace of God 
in Christ Jesus, for his mercies are infallible. 
Wherever there is disappointment, we may be 
assured that it is not because he is wanting to 
us, but because we^are wanting to ourselves. 

The prophet's expression, "the iniquity of 
our holy things," will not be thoroughly under- 
stood, except by those who thus seriously dive 
into the recesses of their own heart, feel their 
deficiencies, mark their wanderings, detect and 
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lament their yain imaginations and impertinent 
I thoughts. It is to be regretted that these worldly 
i trifles are fiu* more apt to intrude on us in 
prayer, than the devout a£^tions excited by 
prayer are to follow us into the world. Business 
and pleasure break in on our devotions : when 
will the spirit of devoticm mix with the eoncems 
of the world ? 

You who lament the disappointment of your 
requests, sufier a few friendly hints, — Have 
you not been impatient because you receive not 
the things that you asked for immediately ? ^^ 
How do }rou know, but that if you had perse* 
vered, God might have bestowed them? He 
certainly would, had He not in His wisdom 
foreseen they would not have been good for you . 
and, therefore, in His mercy withheld them. 
Is there not some secret, unsuspected infidelity 
lurking behind such impatience? Is it pot vir- 
tually saying, There is no God to hear, or that 
he is unfaithful to his promises ? For is it not 
absolute impiety to insinuate an accusation that' 
the Supreme Judge of men and angels is ca- 
pable of injustice, or liable to error? Grod 
has pleasure in the prosperity of His children. 
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He nekher grants nor denies any diing which * 
is not accurately weighed and measured ; which } 
is not exactly suited to their wants, if not to j 
their requests. 

If we pi'ay aright, it may please God, not / 
only to grant that for which we pray, but that 
for which we do not pray. Supplicating for 
the best things, as we before observed, we may, 
receive inferior and unrequested things, as was '• 
the case with Solomon in his prayer for wis- 
dom. God will not forget our labour of love. 
If he does not seem to notice it at present, he . 
may lay it by for a time when it may be morW 
wanted. 

In prayer we must take care not to measure 
our necessities by our desires ; the former are 
few, the latter may be insatiable. A murmuring 
spirit is a probable cause why our petitions are 
not granted. He who murmurs, distrusts the 
trutjtiof God; and from distrust to infidelity the 
distance is not great. The certain way to pre- 
vent our obtaining what we desire, . or enjoying 
what we have, is to feel impatient at what we 
do not receive, or to make an improper use of 
what has been granted to our prayers. 
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Or you may, perhaps, address God with smis- 
ter and corrupt views ; as if you had left his 
omniscience out of his attributes; as if He might 
be entrapped with the ^^ secret ambush of a 
specious prayer." Your design in the applica- 
tion of the boon you solicit may not be for His 
glory. It may be the prayer of ambition, cloked 
under the guise of more extensive usefulness ; 
it may be the prayer of covetousness, under the 
pretext of providing for your family. It may 
be the prayer of injustice, a petition for success 
in some undertaking for yourself, to the circum- 
vention of another's fairer claim. God, in mercy 
to our souls, refuses the gift which would en- 
danger them. 

Thus, then, if we ask and receive not, be- 
cause we ask deceitfully or blindly, we must 
not wonder if our prayers are not answered. 
Or if we obtain what we solicit, and turn it to 
a bad account, or to no account at all, we must 
not be surprised if Divine grace is withheld, or 
withdrawn. 

The same ill results may be expected if we 
ask formally or carelessly. Who has not felt, 
that there is a kind of mechanical memory in 
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the tongue which runs over the form, without 
any aid of the understanding, without any con- 
currence of the will, without any consent of the^ 
a£fections? For do we not sometimes implore 
God to hear a prayer, to which we ourselves, 
are not attending? And is not this presump- 
^tuously to demand from Him that attention, ' 
which we ourselves are not giving to our own 
requests, even while we are in the act of making 
them ? 

A mere superficial form, by lulling the con- 
science, hardens the heart. The task is per- 
formed ; but in what manner, or to what result, 
is not enquired. Genuine prayer is the homage 
of the soul to God, and not an expedient to 
pacify Him. 

If you observe the form, but forget the dis- 
positions it is intended to produce, it is evident 
the end of such prayer is not answered. Yet 
be not so far discouraged by feeling no sensible 
efEect from prayer as to discontinue it; it is 
still a right thing to oe found in the way of 

duty. 

But, perhaps, you neglect to implore the 
Spirit of Christ towards the direction of your 
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prayers, and His intercession for their acc6pt>- 
anc^. As there is no other name through which 
we can be saved, so there is no other name 
through which we can be heard: we must 
not sever His mediation from His atonement. 
All His divine oiBSces are not cmly in perfect 
harmony, but in inseparable union. * Or, per- 
haps, you have used the name of the Redeemer 
for fonn's sake, or as an accustomed close to 
your petitions, without imploring his efficacious 
grace in changing your heart, as well as in par- 
doning your sins. 

Perhaps you think it a sufficient qualification 
for acceptable prayer, that you are always form- 
ing good intentions ; now, though these make 
up the chief value of good actions, yet good 
intentions, not acted upon, when occasion in- 
vites and duty calls, will not lessen, but inflame 
the reckoning. For does it not look as if you 
had resisted the offer of that Holy Spirit, which 

• We observe with regret, that in many public forms of 
prayer, the aid of His mediation is much more frequently 
implored than the benefits of his death and merits. He 
is, indeed, our Divine intercessor, but His mere inter- 
cession is not the whole source of our dependence on 
Him. 
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had originally prompted the intention ? And 
may it not induce him to withdraw His blessed 
influences, wh^ they have been both invited 
and rejected ? 

Do you never, by unwholesome readings fill 
the mind with images unfavourable to serious 
exercises ? The children of the pure and holy 
God should feed on the bread of their Fath^s 
house, and not on the husks of the prodigaL 

Do you never use profenely or lightly that 
name which is above every nanxe? He who made 
the ear, shall He not hear ? and, if He has heard 
during the day His awful ^name used by the 
thoughtless as an expletive, or by the impious as 
an interjection, or by the presumptuous as an im- 
precation, will H« in the morning be called on as 
a Saviour, and in the evening as an Intercessor ? 

But it cannot be too frequently repeated, that 
no profession of &ith, however orthodox ; no 
avowal of trust in Christ, however confident; no 
aitreaty for the aid of the Spirit, however cus- 
tomary, will avail, if it be not such an influen- 
tial faith, such a practical trust, such a living 
devotedness, as shall be productive of holiness 
of heart and life, as shall tend to produce obe- 
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dience to the commands, and submission to the 
will of God. This is an infallible test, by which 
you may try every doctrine, every principle of 
the Gospel. We do not mean the truth of 
them, for that is immutable ; but your own ac- 
tual belief, your own actual interest in them. 
If no such effects are visible, we deceive our- 
selves, and the principles we profess are not 
those by which we are governed. 

Prayer is so obviously designed to humble 
the proud hecurt of the natural man, by giving 
him a feeling sense of bis misery, his indigence, 
and his helplessness, that we should be unwil- 
ling to believe, that even the proudest man can 
carry his pride to the Throne of Grace, except 
to supplicate deliverance from it: yet such a 
character is actually drawn by Him who knew 
the thoughts and intents of die heart of man ; 
and a little consideration will teach us, that the 
" two men who went up into the temple to 
pray" were not intended as individual portraits, 
but as specimens of a class. 

The proud man does not, perhaps, always 
thank God that he is not guilty of adultery or 
extortion, to which vices he may have little 
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temptation; nor does he glory in paying tithes 
and taxes, to which the law would compel him. 
Yet is he never disposed, like the Pharisee, to 
proclaim the catalogue of his own virtues ? to 
bring in his comparative claims, as if it were a 
good thing to be better than the bad ? Is he 
never disposed to carry in his eye (as if he 
would remind his Maker of his superiority) 
certain persons who are possibly less the ob- 
jects of Divine displeasure than he, by his pride 
and selfishness, may have rendered himself; 
although his regularity in the forms of devotion 
may have made him more respectable in the 
world, than the poor reprobated being whom he 
praises God he does not resemble ? It is the 
lowly abasement, the touching self-condemna- 
tion, the avowed poverty, the pleaded misery, of 
the destitute beggar that finds acceptance. It 
is the hungry whom God's mercy fills with good 
things, it is the rich in his own conceit whom 
His displeasure sends empty away. 

Whenever you are tempted to thank God 
that you are not like other men, let it be in 
comparing your own condition with that of the 
a£3i€ted and the bereaved among your own 
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friends ; compare yourself with the paralytic on 
his couch ; with the blind beggar by the way- 
side; with the labourer in the mine; diink on 
the wretch in the galleys ; on the condemned 
in the dungeons of despotic governments. 
Above all, think, — and this is the intolerable 
acme of sin in the inflicter, and of misery in the 
sufferer, — think on the wretched negro chained 
in the hold of a slave-ship ! Think seriously 
on these, and put pride into your prayer if you 
can. Think on these, not to triumph in your 
own superiority, but to adore the undeserved 
mercy of God, in giving you blessings to which 
you have no higher claim, and let your praise 
of yourself be converted into prayer for them. 

For there are no dispositions of the heart 
which are more eminently promoted by prayer 
than contentment and patience. They are two 
qualities of the same colour, but of different 
shades, and are generally, when found at all, 
found in the same breast Both are the off» 
spring of genuine religion, both nurtured by 
cordial prayer. The cultivation of the one, 
under easy circumstances, prepares for the ex- 
ercise of the other in more trying situations. 
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Soth emanate from the same Divine principle, 
but are drawn out by different occasions, and 
exercised under varying circumstances. 

Content is the tranquillity of the heart, 
prayer is its aliment: it is satisfied under every 
dispensation of Providence, and takes thank- 
fully its allotted portion, never enquiring whe- 
ther a little more would not be a little better; 
knowing that if God had so judged, it would 
have been as easy for him to have given the 
more as the less. That is not true content^ 
which does not enjoy as the gift of Infinite 
Wisdom what it has, nor is that true patience, 
which does not suffer meekly the loss of what 
it had, because it is not His will that it should 
have it longer. The language of the patient 
man under trials is. It is the Lord. — Shall a 
living man complain ? is his interrogation. <^ A 
good man," says Solomon, ^^is satisfied from 
himself.'' Here the presumptuous might put in 
his claim to the title. But his pretension arises 
from his mistake, for his satisfaction is witk him- 
selfj that of the Christian with Providence ; it 
arises from the grace of God shed abroad in his 
heart, which is become a perennial spring of 
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consolation and enjoyment ; and whicb^ by per- 
severing prayer, is indented into his very soul. 
Content knows how to want and how to abound : 
this is the language of equanimity : ^^ Shall I 
not receive evil from the hand of the Lord, as 
well as good ?" This is the language of patience. 
Content is always praising God for what she 
possesses ; patience is always justifying him for 
what she suffers. The cultivation of the one 
effectually prepares us for the exercise of the 
other. But these dispositions are not inherent 
in the human heart. How are they generated ? 
By the influences of the Holy Spirit. How are 
they kept alive ? By heart-felt devotion. 

Perhaps the impediment which hinders the be- 
nefit of prayer in characters apparently correct, 
may be the fatal habit of indulging in some secret 
sin, the private cherishing of some wrong pro- 
pensity, the fondly entertaining of some evil 
imagination. Not being accustomed to con- 
troul at other times, it intrudes when you would 
willingly expel it; for a guest which is unre- 
servedly let in at other seasons, and cordially 
entertained, will too frequently break in when 
you desire to be alone. 
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The Scriptures are explicit on this sulgect. 
It is not merely the committing actual sin that ; 
ruins the comfort growing out of prayer ; the • 
Divine prohibition runs higher ; its interdiction \ 
is more intimately interior; it extends to the r 
thoughts and intents of the heart The door of 
heaven is shut against prayer under such cir* 
cumstances. " If I regard iniquity in my keartf 
the Lord will not hear me." A secretly cherished 
corruption in the mind is the more likely to 
inteipose between God and the soul, because it 
does not assume the shap6 and bulk of crime. 
A practical offence, the effect of sudden tempt- 
ation, is more likely to be followed by keen 
repentance, deep self-abasement, and fervent 
application for pardon; whereas to the close 
bo($om-6in, knowing that no human charge can 
be brought against it, the soul habitually returns 
with a fondness facilitated by long indulgence, 
and only whetted by a short separation. 

It was, perhaps, this acute experimental feel- 
ing which led David to pray to be delivered 
frcMn ** secret sins ;" these, he was probably con- 
scious, had led to those ^^ presumptuous sins," 
which had entangled his soul and embittered his 
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life ; and whose dominion he so frequently and 
fervendy deprecates. This, it is to be feared, 
may be the case with some, whose language and 
exterior cause them to be ranked with the rdi* 
gious; these are, at least, t;he dangers to which 
they are most exposed. It is, therefore, that 
our Lord connects, in indissoluble union, watch- 
ing with prayer. 

Perhaps when the conscience is more than 
usually awakened, you pray with some degree 
of fervour to be delivered from the guilt and 
punishment of sin. * But if you stop here, your 
devotion is most imperfect. If you do not also 
pray to be delivered from its power and domi- 
nion over your heart and life, you do not go 
much farther than the heathens of old. They 
seem to have had a strong feeling of guilt, as 
appears by their fond desire of expiating it by 
their sacrifices, lustrations, and piacula. 

But such is the love of present ease, and the 
desire of respite, that you think, perhaps, it is 
better not " to be tormented before the time." 
How many now in a state of irreversible miseiy 
wish they had been tormented sooner, that they 
might not be tormented for ever ! But with you 
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it is not yet too late. With you the day of 
grace, which to them is over, is not yet past. 
Use it, then, without delay, instead of persist- 
ing in laying up fresh regrets for eternity. 

But too many deceive themselves, by ima- 
gining, that when they have pronounced their 
prayer the duty is accomplished with the task ; 
the occult medicine being taken, the charm is 
to work of itself. They consider it as a duty 
quite distinct and unconnected with any other. 
They forget that it is to produce in them a 
principle which is to mix with all the occur- 
rences of the day. Prayer, though not intended 
as a talisman, is yet proposed as a remedy. The 
effect of its operation is to be seen in subduing 
the passions, assisting to govern the temper, 
in bridling the tongue, in checking not only 
calumny, but levity; not only impure, but vain 
conversation. 

But we have a wonderful talent at deceiving 
ourselves. We have not a fault for which we 
do not find an apology. Our ingenuity on this 
head is inexhaustible. In matters of religion 
men complain that they are weak ; a complaint 
they are not forward to urge in worldly matters. 
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They lament that their reluctance to pray arises 
from being unable to do what God, in his word, 
expects them to do. But is riot this virtual 
rebellion, only with a smooth face and a soft 
name ? God is too wise not to know exactly 
what we can do, and too just to expect from us 
what we cannot. 

This pretence of weakness, though it looks 
like humility, is only a mask for indolence^ and 
a screen for selfishness. 

We certainly can refuse to indulge ourselves 
in what pleases us, when we know it displeases 
God. We can obey his commandments with 
the aid of the infused strength which He has 
promised, and which we can ask. It is not He 
who is unwilling to give, but we who are averse 
to pray. The temptations to vice are strength- 
ened by our passions, as our motives to virtue 
are weakened by them. 

Our great spiritual enemy would not be so 
potent, if we ourselves did not put arms into 
his hands. The world would not be so power- 
ful an enchantress, if we did not assist the 
enchantment, by voluntarily yielding to it; by 
insensibly forsaking him who is our strength. 
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We make apologies for yielding to both by 
pleading their power and our own weakness. 
But the inability to resist is of our own making. 
Both enemies are, indeed, powerful, but they are 
not irresistible. If we assert the contrary, is it 
not virtually saying, " Greater are they that are 
against us than He that is for us ?' 

But we are traitors to our own cause : we are 
conquered by our own consent ; we surrender, 
not so much because the conqueror is powerful, 
as because the conquered is willing. 

Without diminishing any thing of His grace 
and glory to whom every good thought we 
think, every victory over sin we obtain, is owing, 
may it not add to our happiness, even in heaven, 
to look back on every conquest we here ob- 
tained by prayer over our grand spiritual enemy, 
every triumph over the world, every victory 
over ourselves ? Will not the remembrance of 
one act of .resistance then, far surpass every 
gratification now, which the three confederated 
enemies of our souls may present to us ? 

It is not merely by our prayers that we must 
give glory to God. Our Divine Master has 
expressly told us wherein His Father is glori- 
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fied ; it is " when we bring forth much fruit.*' 
It is by our works we shall be judged, and not 
by our prayers. And what a final consum- 
mation is it that obedience to the will of God, 
which is our duty here, shall be our natui;e 
hereafter ! What is now our prayer shall then 
be our possession : there the obligation to obey 
shall become a necessity, and that necessity shall 
be happiness inefiPable. 

The various evils here enumerated, with many • 
others not touched upon, are so many dead 
weights on the wings of prayer ; they cause it 
to gravitate to earth, obstruct its ascent, and 
hinder it from piercing to the throne of God. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

THE lord's prayer, A PRACTICAL 



PRAYER. 



It is not customary for kings to draw up pe- 
titions for their subjects to present to them- 
selves ; much less do earthly monarchs consider 
the act of petitioning worthy of reward, nor do 
they number the petitions so much among the 
services done them, as among the burdens im- 
posed on them. Whereas it is a singular benefit 
to our fallen race, that the King of Kings him- 
self both dictates our petitions, and has pro- 
mised to recompense us for making them. 

In the Lord's Prayer may be found the 
seminal principle of all the petitions of a Chris- 
tian, both for spiritual and temporal things; 
and, however, in the fulness of his heart he will 
necessarily depart from his model in his choice 
of expressions ; into whatever laminae he may 
expand the pure gold of which it is composed ; 
yet he will still find the general principle of his 
own more enlarged application to God sub- 
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stantially contained in this brief but finished 
compendium. 

Is it not a striking proof of the Divine conde- 
scension, that knowing our propensity to err, 
our blessed Lord should Himself have dictated 
our petitions, partly, perhaps, as a corrective of 
existing superstitions, but certainly to leave be- 
hind him a regulator by which all future ages 
should set their devotions ; and we might per- 
haps establish it as a safe rule for prayer in 
general, that any petition which cannot in some 
shape be accommodated to the spirit of some 
part of the Lord's Prayer may not be right to 
be adopted. 

The distinction between the personal nature 
of Faith, and the universal character of Charity, 
as it is exercised in prayer, is specifically ex- 
hibited in the two pronouns which stand at the 
head of the Creed and of the Lord's Prayer. 
We cannot exercise faith for another, and, 
therefore, can only say / believe. But when we 
offer up our petitions, we address them to our 
Father, implying that he is the Author, Go- 
vernor, and Supporter, not of ourselves only, 
but of his whole rational creation. It conveys 
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also a beautiful idea of that boundless charity 
which links all mankind in one comprehensive 
brotherhood. The plural usy continued through 
the whole prayer, keeps up the sentiment with 
which it sets out, tends to exclude selfishness, 
and to excite philanthropy, by recommending 
to God the temporal as well as spiritual wants 
of the whole iamily of mankind. 

The nomenclature of the Divinity is ex- 
pressed in Scripture by every term which can 
convey ideas of grandeur or of grace, of power, 
or of affection, of sublimity or tenderness, of 
majesty or benignity; by every name which can 
excite terror or trust, which can inspire awe or 
consolation. 

But of all compellations by which the Su- 
preme Being is designated in his Holy Word, 
there is not one so soothing, so attractive, so 
interesting, as that of Father; it includes the 
idea of reconcilement, pardon, acceptance, love. 
It swallows up His grandeur in His beneficence. 
It involves, also, the inheritance belonging to 
our filial relation. It fills the mind with every 
image that is touching, and the heart with every 
feeling that is afiectionate. It inspires fear 
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soiftened by lov^ and exhibits authority mi-* 
tigated by tenderness. The most endearing 
image the Psalmist could select from the abun- 
dant storehouse of his rich conceptions, to con- 
vey the kindest sentiment of God's pity towards 
them that fear Him, was that it resembles the 
pity of a " father for his aum children^ In di- 
recting us to pray to our Father, our Divine 
Master does not give the command without the 
example. He every where uses the term He 
recommends. " I thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth !" And in the seventeenth 
of St. John he uses this tender name no less 
than seven times. 

" Lord, show us the Father, and it sufBceth 
us," was the ill-understood prayer of the enquir- 
ing disciples. To us this petition is granted, 
before it is made. Does He not show himself 
to all as a Father, in the miracles of his creation, 
in the wonders of our being, preservation, and 
support ? Has He not, in a more especial man- 
ner, revealed Himself to us as a Father in the 
sublime wonders of His Word, in the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and the perpetuated gift 
of the Holy Spirit ? Does he not show Himself 
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our Father, if, when we have done evil. He / 
withholds his chastening hand; if, when we | 
have sinned, He still bears with us; if, when i 
we are deaf to his call. He repeats it ; if, when * 
we delay, He waits for us ; if, when we repent, 
He pardons us ; if, when we return. He receives 
us ; if, when in danger, He preserves us from 
falling ; and if, when we fall. He raises us ? 

We have a beautiful illustration of the good- 
ness of God as a merciful and tender Father in 
the deeply affecting parable of the Prodigal 
Son. Though the undone spendthrift knew 
that he had no possible claim on the goodness 
he had so notoriously offended, yet he felt that 
the endearing name of Father had an eloquence 
that might plead for forgiveness of his offence, 
though he feared, not for restoration to affection 
and favour. But while he only meekly aspired 
to a place among the servants, while he only 
humbly pleaded for a little of their redundant 
bread, he was received as a pardoned, recon- 
ciled, beloved child. 

Our Lord's Introduction, "Pray ye, therefore, 
after this manner ^^ neither forbids digression nor 
amplification. The recollection that His dwell- 
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ing-place is in heaven, is calculated to remind 

us of the immeasurable distance between the 

1 petitioner and his God, and to encourage us to 

' communicate with the Father of Spirits : with 

Him who is "glorious in holiness, fearM in 

praises, doing wonders;" and which of His 

wonders is more astonishing than this incon- 

l cejvably marvellous condescension ? 

Christianity, we must repeat, is a practical 
religion, and the Prayer our Lord has given us 
is a practical Prayer ; and in order to use it 
aright, we must model our life by it as well as 
our petitions. 

If praying for our "daily bread" is a petition 
expressing our dependence, it is also a petition 
of temperance. It teaches us to subordinate 
our desires after wordly things, and to ask for 
them in great moderation. It is wortli observ- 
ing, that requests for temporal blessings and 
spiritual mercies are so interwoven in this per- 
fect form, that in repeating it, we cannot pray 
for our " daily bread," without imploring " for- 
giveness of our trespasses." 

"Deliverance from evil" is a petition of inde- 
finite extent, and is closely connected with that 
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which precedes it God cannot ^^ lead us into 
temptation," but His Providence may lead us 
into situations which, acting on the corruption 
of our hearts, may eventually produce the evil 
we deprecate. 

When we pray, therefore, not to be " led into 
temptation," we are asking of God to cure those 
sinful propensities which are likely to expose us 
to it, and to preserve us from those circum- 
stances which, by subjecting us to difficulty and 
danger, may terminate in sin. 

Temptation, in the language of Scripture, fre- 
quently implies probation ; a trial sent in order 
to lay open our real character. Thus God, in 
tempting Abraham, gave occasion to that il- 
lustrious exemplification of faith and obedience 
in this devoted Patriarch. God is also said to 
/ry Hezekiah. This trial led him into the 
vain display of his magnificence and wealth 
before the foreign ambassadors. The Searcher 
of Hearts already knew this infirmity; yet it is 
said by the sacred historian, that " God left 
hull to .try him, that He might know all that 
was in his heart." Doubtless the public ex- 
posure of his nride was calculated to lead He- 
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zekiab to subsequent repentance and humility ; 
— for, in spite of this error, hej^was eminently 
conspicuous among the awfully few pious kings 
of Judah. 

If we pray that the name of God may be hal- 
lowed, yet neglect to hallow it ourselves, by 
family as well as personal devotion, and a consci- 
entious attendance on all the ordinances of pub- 
lic worship, we defeat the end of our praying, by 
falling short of its obUgation. 

The discrepancies between our prayers, and 
our practice do not end here. How frequently 
are we solemnly imploring of God, that ** His 
kingdom may come,'' while we are doing nothing 
to promote His kingdom -of grace here, and 
consequently His kingdom of glory hereafter. 

If we pray that God would "give His Son 
the heathen for his inheritance," and yet make 
it a matter of indifference whether a vast propor- 
tion of the globe should live heathens or die 
Christians : if we pray that " the knowledge of 
the Lord may cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the sea," yet act as if we were indifferent 
whether Christianity ended as well as began at 
home ; if we pray that " the sound may go out 
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into all lands, and their words unto the ends of 
the world," and yet are satisfied to keep the 
sound within our own hearing, and the words 
within our own island, is not this a prayer which 
goeth out of feigned lips ? When we pray that 
" His will may be done," we know that His will 
is, that << all should be saved, that not one should 
perish." When, therefore, we assist in sending 
the gospel to the dark and distant comers of the 
earth, then, and not till then, may we consist^ 
ently desire of God in our prayers, that His 
saving health may be known to all nations. 

In praying, therefore, that ^^ His kingdom 
may come," do we not pray that all false reli-» 
gions, all idolatrous worship, may be universdly 
abolished, and the kingdom of Messiah be esta-» 
blished throughout the world ? 

For we must vindicate the veracity of our 
prayer by our exertions, and extend its effi-< 
ciency by our influence. 

It is, indeed, an easier and a cheaper way to 
quiet the conscience by that common anodyne, 
<< that the heathen are very well as they are, that 
the morals of the Hindoos are not inferior to 
those of Christians." With what sort of Chris- 

I 
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tians these asserters of the rival ioDOcence of 
idolaters associate, wie will not pretend to deter- 
mine. 

But, allowing that we do not always send 
abroad the very best samples of Christianity, 
the. very best representatives of its practical 
effects — allowing also that too many who remain 
at home, and who profess and call themselves 
Christians, are guilty of crimes which disgrace 
human nature, yet Christianity renounces them ; 
Christian governments inflict on them capital 
punishments. While among these poor ido- 
laters all the social duties are trampled on, all 
the suggestions of natural coniscience are stifled, 
rites the most obscene, sacrifices the most 
bloody, are offered ; and these crimes are not 
only committed, but sanctioned, but enjoined ; 
they do not violate religion, they make a part of 
it. Surely, then, politically connected with 
them as we are, and yet contentedly leaving 
them in their d^raded state of morals, without 
any attempt for their improvement, do we not 
by this neglect virtually pronounce, and aw- 
fully anticipate, their dreadful sentence, " Let 
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him that is unjust be unjust still, and he that is 
filthy let him be filthy still." 

Again, it is an easier and a cheaper way to 
throw the weight off our own shoulders by the 
cool renoiark, that ^^ these things belong not to 
us ; human efforts are superfluous ; Qod m^8t 
bring them about by a miracle." — God, it is 
true, introduced Christianity by miracles, but 
He carries^ it on by means. Miracles, indeed, 
are His prerogative, but man is His instrument 
Had He not sent His Gospel and His ministers, 
it is probable that the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, By» 
thinia, and all proconsular Asia, had never 
heard of Christianity to this day. 

But is it not equally the effect of Divine 
grace, I had ahnost said, is it not equally a 
iniraolfi, when, in the hottest season of the most 
unrelenting warfare, in the most calamitous 
period of unusual scarcity, when Britain had 
ihe whde civilised world in arms against her, 
«o that she could emphatically say, <^ There is 
none that fighteth for us but only Thou, O 
^od," — when it might seem business enough 
for 9ny but Christians to take care of theip- 
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selves ;— even then Britain raised the banner of 
the cross, not in the most unprofitable crusadd 
for the most firuidess object, but that she might 
carry the knowledge of Him who suffered on it^ 
to the ends of the habitable globe ; — not to re*- 
deem His sepulchre from infidels, but to com- 
municate to them the tidings of His resurrec- 
tion, and of redemption through His blood ? Is 
it not the effect of ^c^ and still more nearly 
approaching to a miracle, when in a period im- 
mediately subsequent, while their fields were yet 
red with slaughter, and their rivers ran blood, 
their cities plundered, and their kingdoms de- 
solated, Crod disposed the hearts of hostile 
sovereigns, ruling over opposing nations, the 
tenacious professors of different religions, yet, 
as if actuated by one universal feeling, simulr 
taneously to rise up in one common cause for 
the accomplishment of this mighty object—^ 
when the first use they made of the terminatiiHi 
of war was to disseminate the Gospel of peace; 
the first tribute they paid to the glory of God 
was to publish abroad that grand instKdment of 
good will to men ! Let us not thea -iifdulge 
groundless imaginations, as if miracles .were 
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wrou^t to Justify indolence; as if man were to 
be excused the trouble of being the active agent 
of Divine ProTidence. 

' The miracles wrought at Ephesus seem to 
have been intended as a confirmation of the 
truth of St Paul's doctrine, rather than as the 
actual instrument of con version. Manyrgected 
the Gospel who saw the miracles. The miracles 
wrought did not supersede the necessity of the 
Apostle's '^ speaking boldly for the space of 
three months, disputing and persuading the 
thii^ concerning the kingdom of Crod." They 
did not supersede the necessity, at another 
time, of his continuing to preach among them, 
for the space of two years, the two great doc- 
trines of his mission, ^* Repentance towards 
Crod, and iaith in our Lord Jesus Christ" Nor 
•did they prevent his thinking it his bounden 
-duty to send to the Ephesians his exquisite 
^istle, for the furtherance of their faith in the 
GbspeL Here we behold the union of the 
.Bible and the Missionary— ^ of the Gospel 
isent, and the Gospel preached. 
,' ^Many," says the sagacious Bishop Butler, 
^ think there is but one evil, and that evil is 
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superstition ;" and we know that the epithets <^ 
superstitious and enthusiastic have been un- 
sparingly lavished on the most sober and well- 
digested plans for the dispersion of the Scrip- 
tures abroad. 

But the truth is, tkey are neither enthusiasts 
nor superstitious^ who believe that well-oon-* 
ceirted and prudently-conducted societies for the 
promotion of this great object, acting with m 
deep sense of human imperfection, and in de- 
pendence upon the fiivour of God, will, in due 
time, with His blessing, without which nothing 
is strong, nothing is holy, accomplish the great 
end of bringing all the kingdoms of the world 
to become the kingdoms of the Redeemer* 
But ke is the superstitious, he is the enthusiast, 
who indulges unfounded expectations, who looks 
for the fulfilment of declarations which have 
never been made, who depends upon miracles 
which have never been announced, who looks 
for consequences without their predisposing 
causes, who believes that the unassisted heathen, 
sunk in intellectual and spiritual darkness, shall 
call on Him of whom they have not heard, 
'or that they shall hear without a preacher. Or 
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that the preacher will be found without being 
sent. 

We might just as reasonably expect to see 
the beautiful imagery of Oriental metaphor, as 
displayed in the highly figurative language of 
the prophets, actually realised. We might as 
reasonably expect that the rose of Sharon should 
literally blpssom in the wilderness of Arabia, or 
the cedars of Lebanon spring up in the sandy 
vaDies of Africa ; that the thirsty desert should 
produce spontaneous springs of water ; that 
the tame and savage animals should live to- 
gether in friendly compact; that the material 
hills should really sink and the vallies rise of 
themselves ; — we might as rationally hope to 
see these lively illustrations of the fulfilment 
of the Divine promises literally verified, as to 
expect Christianity to make its own unassisted 
way into the distant and desolate comers of 
the earth. God has committed Christianity 
into the hands of Christians for universal dif- 
fusion. 

The Almighty is consistent in all His ope- 
rations. He resigns to human agency, under 
bis blessing, to provide for the spiritual wants 
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of the ignorant, as well as the temporal wants 
of the indigent. Christianity and riches are 
deposited in the hands of Christians, for the 
more general dispersion of both to the respect- 
ively destitute. 

And when, if ever, through the unmerited 
mercy of God, that glorious and devoutly- 
desired day shall arrive, which warms the heart 
even in the distant perspective of prophecy, 
^^ when nation shall no more rise against nation, 
and they shall learn war no more ;" what^ is so 
likely to hasten that triumphant period, what is 
so likely to turn the sword into the. pruning^ 
hook, and to establish lasting peace throughout 
the world, as that spirit of love and concord 
which the universal di£Pusion of gospel light is 
calculated to impart? What is so likely to 
produce charity among all the children of the 
same common Father, as when subjects as wdl 
as sovereigns of every clime and colour, people 
and language, shall be brought to know Grod, 
from the greatest to the least ? 

Those admirable institutions, the Bible and 
Missionary Societies, whose object it is to lead 
to this blessed consummation, have already 
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Enlarged the borders of Christian charity to an 
almost indefinite extent, by brmging into con- 
tact, firom every point of the compass, and 
firom almost every city in the civilized world. 
Christians who had not so much as heard of 
each other's existence; it has already shewn 
them that whatever difiPerence of education 
and of government, whatever modifications of 
opinion had hitherto divided them, the great 
fundamental principles of love to God, of faith 
in his Son, and charity to the souls of men, 
are, at length, beginning to draw them into a 
nearer connection: These general principles 
of agreement are already bringing into one 
point of union persons whom difiPerence of 
sentiment had kept asunder as widely as seas 
had separated, and are the only means, as far 
as human penetration can foresee, of drawing 
the cords of amity into still closer bonds. 

Already, even in the early stage of this vast 
enterprise, may we not perceive that it has had 
a considerable share in promoting mutual good- 
will, reciprocal kindness, and growing con- 
fidence, and this with foreigners, who, though 
they bad subdued their enmity, might not so 
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soon have conquered their jealousy ? Has it not 
a powerful tendency to cure any remaining 
distrust, to confirm good fiiith, to promote 
confidence and attachment between nations, 
whose respect was not, perhaps, altogether 
untinctured with suspicion ? May it not break 
down the wall of partition, which has so long 
kept us asunder ? May it not bring those who 
were aforetime separated in heart as well as 
country, to unite in Christian brotherhood? 
May not the probable results of this Christian 
Confederacy become a ratification between 
monarchs, firmer than any political compact, 
stronger than any diplomatic convention ? For 
is it not an instrument of confederation of 
which the great seal "is THfi word of God ? 

_ .. _ . . * ... - . 

Does it not embrace the two sublime objects of 
the song of the angelic host, by uniting " glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace and 
good-will toward men ?' 

There is in the Lord's Prayer a concatenation 
of the several clauses; what in human com- 
position the critics call concealed method. The 
petitions rise out of each other. Every, part 
also is, as it were, fenced round, the whole 
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meetbg in a circle; for tlie desire that God's 
name may be hallowed, His will be done, and 
His kingdom come, with which the prayer 
opens, is referred to, and confirmed by, the 
ascription at the dose* If the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, are His, then His ability 
to do and to give is declared to be infinite. 
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CHAP. IX. 



THE lord's prayer CONTINUED. " THY WILL 

BE DONE." 



The Holy Scriptures frequently comprise the 
essence of the Christian temper in some short 
aphorism, apostrophe, or definition. The es- 
sential spirit of the Christian life may be said 
to be included in this one brief petition of the 
Lord's Prayer, "Thy will be done." 

There is a haughty spirit which, though it 
will not complain, does not care to submit. It 
arrogates -to itself the dignity of enduring, with- 
out any claim to the meekness of yielding. Its 
silence is stubbornness, its fortitude is pride; 
its calmness is apathy without, and discontent 
within. In such characters it is not so much 
the will of God, which is the rule of conduct 
as the scorn of pusillanimity. Not seldom, in- 
deed, the mind puts in a claim for a merit to 
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which the nerves could make out a better title. 
Yet the su£feriiig which arises from acute feel- | 
ing is so fiur from deducting from the virtue of { 
resignation, that, when it does not impede the 
sacrifice, it enhances the value. True resigna- / 
tion is the hardest lesson in the whole school of / 
Christ. It is the oftenest taught and the latest .' 
learnt. It is not a task which, when once got • 
over in some particular instance, leaves us mas- 
ter of the subject The necessity of following 
up the lesson we have begun, presents itself 
almost every day in some new shape, occurs 
under some fresh modjfication. The submission 
of yesterday does not exonerate us from the 
resignation of to-day. The principle, indeed, 
once thoroughly wrought into the soul, gra- 
dually reconciles us to the frequent demand for 
its exercise, and renders every successive call 
more easy. 

We read dissertations on this subject, not 
only with the most entire concurrence of the 
judgment, but with the most apparent conviction 
of the mind. We write essays upon it in the 
hour of peace and composure, and fancy that 
what we have discussed with so much ease and 
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self-complacence, in favour of which we offer so 
many arguments to convince, and so many mo- 
tives to persuade, cannot be very difficult to 
practise. But to convince the understanding 
and to correct the will is a very different un- 
dertaking; and not less difficult when it comes 
to our own case than it was in the case of those 
for whom we have been so coolly and dogmati* 
cally prescribing. It is not till we practically 
find how slowly our own arguments produce 
any effect on ourselves that we cease to marvel 
at their inefficacy on others. The sick physician 
tastes with disgust the bitterness of the draught, 
to the swallowing of which he wondered the 
patient had felt so nmch repugnance ; and the 
reader is sometimes convinced by the arguments 
which fail of their effect on the writer, when he 
is called, not to discuss but to act, not to reason 
but to suffer. The theory is so just and th6 
duty so obvious that even bad men assent to it ; 
the exercise so trying that the best men find it 
more easy to commend the rule than to adopi; 
it But he who has once gotten engraved, not 
in his memory but in his heart, this Divine pre- 
cept. Thy will be done, has made a proficiency 
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which will render all subsequent instruction 
comparatively easy. 

Though sacrifices and oblations were offered 
to God under the law by His own express ap- 
pointment, yet he peremptorily rejected them 
by his prophets, when presented as substitutes 
instead of signs. Will He, under a more per- 
fect dispensation, accept of any observances 
which are meant to supersede internal dedica- 
tion, — of any offerings unaccompanied by com- 
plete desire of acquiescence in his will ? " My 
scm, giye_ me thine hearty* is his brief but 
imperative command. But, before we can be 
brought to comply with the spirit of this requi- 
sition, God must enlighten our understanding, 
that our devotion may be rational ; He must 
rectify our will, that it may be voluntary ; He 
must purify our heart, that it may be spiritual. 

Submission is a duty of such high and holy ' 
import, than it can only be learnt of the Great 
Teacher. If it could have been acquired by 
mere moral institution, the wise sayings of the 
ancient philosophers would have taught it. But 
their most elevated standard was low: their 
strongest motives were the brevity of life, the 
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instability of fortune, the dignity of 8u£fering 
virtue, things within their narrow sphere of 
judging ; things true, indeed, as far as they go, 
but a substratum by no means equal to the su- 
perstructure to be built on it. It wanted depth, 
and strength, and solidity, for the purposes of 
support It wanted the only true basis, the 
assurance that God orders all things according 
to the purposes of his will for our final good ; 
it wanted that only sure ground of faith by 
which the genuine Christian cbeerfoUy submits 
in entire dependence on the promises of the 
Gospel. 

Nor let us fancy that we are to be languid 
and inactive recipients of the Divine dispens- 
ations. Our own souls must be enlarged, our 
own views must be ennobled, our own spirit 
must be dilated. An inoperative acquiescence 
is not all that is required of us; — and, if we 
must not slacken our zeal in doing good, so we 
must not be remiss in opposing evil, on the 
flimsy ground that God has permitted evil to 
infest the world. If it be His wilf to permit sin, 
it is an opposition to His will when we do not 
labour to counteract it. This surrender, there- 
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fore, of our will to that of God, takes in a large 
sweep of actual duties, as well as the whole 
compass of passive obedienoe. It involves doing 
as well as. suffering, activity as. well as; acqui-^ 
escence, zeal as well as forbearance. Yet thet 
concise petition daily slips . o£P the tongue withr- 
out our reflecting on the weight of the obliga-^ 
tion we are imposing on .ourselves. We do- 
not consider the extent and.consequencesof th^. 
priEiyer we are offering, the sacrifices, the. trials,^ 
the privations it may involve, and the large m,^ 
definite obedience to all the known and unknown 
purposes of Infinite Wisdom to which we are 
pledging ourselves. 

There is no case in which we more sheltett" 
ourselves in generalities. Verbal sacrifices cost 
little, cost nothing. The familiar habit of re- 
peating the petition almost tempts us to fimcy 
that the duty is as easy as the request is 
short We are ready to think that a prayer 
Toundedr off in four monosyllables can scarcely 
involv<fe duties co>-extensive with our whole 
course of being; th^t in uttering them, we re- 
nounce all right in ourselves ; that we acknow- 
ledge the universal indefeisible title of the blessed 
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ami anfy PdieMidie ^ dnt we malce over to £Gm 
. tlie right to do in us, and with ns, and fay vsy 
wfaatefer He sees good foft omsdveB, whatever 
will promote His glOTj> thoi^ by means aome- 
tiflsesasineompidiensible to our miderstandfi^ 
as mwoeeptafale to our will, becanse we ndlher 
know the modve^ nor perceiye the end# These 
ranple words^ Thy will be noNE, express ka 
act of fiuth the most saUime, an act of alle- 
^amce the most nnqualified; and* while they 
make a declonitkxi of entire submissioa to a 
Sovere^ the most absolute^ they are» at the 
seme time, a reoogoition of loye to a Father the 
most beneficent. 

We must remember, that in offering this>^. 
prayer, we may, by our own request, be oSfeijng 
to resign what we most dread to lose^ to give 
up what is dear to us as our own soul ; we may 
be calling on our heavenly Father to withhold 
what we are most anxiously labouring to attam, 
and to withdraw what we are most sedtQoudy 
endeavouring to keep. We are sidenmly re- 
nouncing our properly in purselves, we are dis- 
tinctiy making ourselves over again to Him 
whose we already «re. We specifically entreat 
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Him to do \vith as wli^t He pleases, to mould uf 
to |i canforadJtj to His image, without which m^ 
shall Bever be resigned to His will ; in shorty tq 
dispose <]f us as His infinite wii$do;n siees bestf 
however ^Mu^trary to the scheme which laxfc 
blinidness fias l^id down as the padi_ to uDque^ 
tioiii^e happiness. 

Ta render this trying petition easy to ii9) If 
cxie great reason why God, by such a variety 
of providence^;, afflicts and brings us io\jr. Hp 
knows that we want incentives to humility^ eve|L 
more than incitements to virtuou^ actions. H^ 
shows us :in jmany ways, that sdf-sujpS^ienoy an4 
happiness are Incompatible; that pjcide »m4 
|)eacie are irr^coQcileable ; that, foUpwing oiyr 
own way, and doing our own will, which we 
oonoeive to be the very essence of felicity, i^ in 
dii^t opposition to it. 

Under tbie pressure of any affiction, "piyHniU 
be dmej a^ it is the patient Chiristiap's imce^sing 
]^yer» 90 it is the ground of his unvarying 
practice. In this brief petition he finds hi9 
idiole duty comprised and expressed. It js th^ 
unprompted request of his lips, it is ^e^ motto 
on his he^t, it ji^ tthe principle whidi 
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r^ulates his life, it is the voice which says to 
the stormy passions, ^\ Peace ! be still !'' Let 
others expostulate, he submits. Nay, even sub- 
mission does not adequately express his feelings. 
We frequently submit, not so much from duty 
as from necessity ; we submit, because we can- 
not hdp ourselves. Resignation sometimes may 
be mere acquiescence in the sovereignty, rather 
than conviction of the wisdom and goodness of 
God ; whUe the patient Christian not only yields 
to the. dispensation, but adores the dispenser. 
He not only submits to the blow, but vindicates 
the hand which inflicts it: '^ The Lord is 
righteous in all his ways." He refers to the 
chastisement as a proof of the affecti(m of the 
chastiser. " I know that in very faithfulness 
Thou hast caused me to be afflicted." He recurs 
to the thoughtlessness of his former prosperity. 
^* Before I was afflicted I went astray," and 
alludes to the trial less as a punishment than a 
paternal correction. If he prays for a removal 
of the present suffering, he prays also that it 
may not be removed from him, till it has been 
sanctified to him. He will not even part from 
the trial, till he has laid hold on the benefit. 
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" Christiamty,*' says Bishop Horsley, « in- 
volves many paradoxes, but no contradictions.**, 
To be able to say with entire surrender of the 
hearty " Thy will be done,*' is the true liberty 
of the children of God, that liberty with whicl^ 
Christ has made us free. It i^ a liberty, not 
which delivers us from restraint, but which, 
freeing : us ; from our subjection to the seaases, 
makes :.us: find no pleasure but in order; no 
safety but in the obedience' of an intelligent 
being to his rightful Lord. In delivering us 
from the heavy bondage of sin, it transfers us to 
the ** easy yoke of Christ," from the galling 
slavery of the world to the " light burden" of 
him who overcame it 

This liberty, in giving a true direction to the 
affections, ^ves them amplitude as well as ele- 
vation. The 'more unconstrained the will 
becomes, the more it fixes on one object ; once 
fixed on the highest, it does not use its liberty 
lor versatility, but for constancy; not for change, 
but fidelity; not for wavering, but adherence. 
. It is, therefore, no less our interest than 
our' duty, to keep the mind in an habitual 
posture of submission. " Adam," says Dr. 
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HiumncRcdy ^^ after fais expidsioOy mui a giseater 
sWfe ki ^ ir9derMtti thsi^ he had been m l3ie 
WiAo^Ti^^ If llie bca4)aariaii afiibd6s»icldr^€aiiie 
^pft^ssljr 16 die Rodifttis to negf^ciete froM Us 
^btiufty^ f^mdssHion to be thdr servants^ de^ 
^firiag, fbat a Voluntary submission, even to a 
fe#eign fjoii^er, wiis {>f*eferable to a wild and dis* 
cftAerly freedom, wett may tfae Christian triumph 
in th^ pea6e and security to be attained by a 
i:6iixpksise subjugtidon to Him who is emphatically 
balled f%e ^od efoti)^^ 

A vital £iidi mantf^st^ itself in vifial acts. 
*< lliy will be done,'' is eminently a practicd 
petition. The fifst indication cf the gaoler's 
change of heart was a practical indication. He 
did hot ask, " Are there few that be saved V 
but, « What siiali / do to be saved V The 
fost ffj^inptom St Paid gave of his conversk>n 
Wd§ a practical symptom : <* Lord, what wilt 
fliou have me to (fo .^" He entered on his new 
Goutse with a total renunciation of his own wilL 
It seemed to this great Apostle to be the tumii^ 
point between infiddity and piety, wheth^ he 
should follow his own will, or the Will, of God. 
He did not amuSe his curiosity with specuktivje 
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qnesdem. Hk own immediate and gvand oo^oh 
cem engrossed his whole soul; Nopwashia 
question a mere hasty effiisidny an interixigative^ 
springing out of that mixed feeling of awe and 
wonder which accompanied his first overwhelm^ 
ing convictions. It became the abiding prinoir^ 
pie which governed his future life, which made 
him in labours more abundant* Every success 
sive act of duty, every future sacrifice of ease^ 
i^prung from it, was influenced by it. His own 
will, bis ardent, impetuous, fiery will, was not 
merely subdued, it was extinguished. Hia: 
powijerfiil mind indeed lo^ ncme of its energy» 
but his proud heart rdinquished all its inde« 
pendence. 

We allow and adopt the term devaUon as an 
indispensable part of religion, because it is sup* 
posed to be limited to the act ; but deootedness^ 
firom which it is derived, does not meet with 
such ready acceptation, because this is a habit^ 
and a habit involves more than an act; it 
fdedges us to consisteacy, it implies fixedness of 
character, a general confirmed state of mind, a 
f^ing up what we are^ and have, and do^ to 
God* Devotedness does not consist in the 
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length' of our prayers, nor in the number of our - 
good works, for, though these are the surest 
evidences of piety, they are not its ^sence. 
Devotedness consists in doing and sufferings 
bearing and forbearing, in the way which God 
prescribes. The most iiKX)nsiderable duly per^ 
formed with alacrity, if it opposes our own 
inclination; the most ordinary trial, met with a 
right spirit; is more acceptable to Him than 
a greater effort of our own devising. We do 
not commend a servant for his activity, if ever 
so fervently exercised, in doing whatever gratifies 
his own fancy; we do not consider his per- 
formance as obedience, unless his activity has 
been exercised in doing what we required of 
him. Now, how can we insist on his doing 
what contradicts his own humour, while we 
allow ourselves to feel repugnance in serving our 
heavenly Master, when His commands do not 
exactly fall in with our own inclination ? : 

Nothing short, then, of this sincere devoted- 
ness to Ood can enable us to maintain an 
equality of mind under unequal circumstances. 
We murmur that we have not the things we ask 
amiss, not knowing that they are withheld by 
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the same inercy by which the things that are 
good for us are granted. Things good in them- 
selves may not be good for us, A resigned 
spirit, is the proper disposition to prepare us for 
receiving mercies, or for having them denied. 
Resignation of soul, like the allegiance of a 
good subject, is always in readiness, though not 
always in action; whereas an impatient mmd is 
a spirit of disaffection, always prepared to revolt 
when the will of the sovereign is in opposition 
to that of the subject. This seditious principle 
is the in&llible characteristic of an unrenewed 
mind. 

We must also give God leave, not only to 
take his own way, but His own time. The ap- 
pointment of seasons, as well as of events, is His. 
•* He waits to be gracious." If he delays, it is 
because we are not yet brought to that state 
which fits us for the grant of our request. It is 
not He who must be brought about, but we our- 
selves. Or, perhaps. He refuses the thing we 
ask, in order to give us a better. We implore 
success in an undertaking, instead of which. He 
gives us content under the disappointment. We 
ask for the removal of pain? He gives us patience 
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A iincere lore of God will make us thankful 
wheti our prajreri are granted, and patient, and 
choerAil when they are denied Every fresh 
disappointment will teach us to distaist our« 
nelvciifi and confide in Ood. Experience wilt 
iimtruct ui that there may be a better way of 
hearhig our requests than that of granting them. 
Hnppy for us that He to whom they are ad- 
drosNed knows what is best, and acts up<»i that 
knowledge. 
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CHAR X. 

A SLIOHT SCHEME OF PRATER, PROPOSED FOR 
YOUNG PERSONS, ON THE MODEL^ OF THE 
IiORD^S PRAYER. 

Will the pious mother pardon the liberty here 
taken of suggesting the few following hints? 
Those who are aware of the inestimable value 
of prayer themselves will naturally be anxious, 
not only that this duty should be earnestly in- 
culcated on their children, but that they should 
be taught it in the best manner ; and such pa- 
rents need little persuasion or counsel on the 
subject Yet children of decent and orderly 
(I will not say of stricdy religious) families are 
often so superficially instructed in this important 
business, that when they are asked what prayers 
they use, it is not unusual for them to answer, 
** The Lord's Prayer and the CreedJ* And even 
some who are better taught, are not always 
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made to i^nderstand with sufficient clearness the 
specific distinction between the two, that the 
one is the confession of their faiih^ and the 
other the model for their stg)plications. By this 
confused and indistinct beginning, they set 
out with a perplexity in their ideas, which is 
not always completely disentangled in more ad^- 
vanced life. 

An intelligent mother will seize the first 
occasion which the child's opening understand- 
ing shall allow, for making' a little course of 
lectures on the Lord's Prayer, taking every 
division or short sentence separately, for each 
fiirnishes valuable materials for a distinct lec- 
ture. Children should be led gradually through 
every part of this Divine composition; they 
should be taught to break it into all the regular 
divisions into which, indeed, it so naturally 
resolves itselfl They should be made to com- 
prehend, one by one, each of its short but 
weighty sentences ; to amplify and spread them 
out for the purpose of better understanding them, 
not in their most extensive and critical senses 
but in their most simple and obvious meanings ; 
for in these condensed and substantial expres- 
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sionS) as we have before observed, eve^ word is 
an ingot, and will bear beating out; so that the 
teacher's difficulty will not so much consist in 
what she shall say, as in what she shall sup- 
press; so abundant is the expository matter 
which this succinct pattern suggests. 

When children have acquired a pretty good 
conception of the meaning of each division, they 
should then be made to observe the connection, 
relation, and dependence of the several parts of 
this Prayer, one upon another : for there is great 
metiiod and connection in it. A judicious in- 
terpreter will observe how logically and conse- 
quently one clause grows out of another, though 
she will use neither the word logical nor conse- 
quence; for all explanations should be made in 
the most plain and &miliar terms, it being 
words, and not things, which commonly perplex 
children, if, as it sometimes happens, the teacher, 
though not wanting sense, wants perspicuity and 
simplicity. 

Young persons, from being completely in- 
structed in this short composition, (which, as it 
is to be their guide and, model through life, too 
much pains cannot be bestowed. on it,) will 
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have a clearer cono^tion^ QOt only of its indip*. 
vidual contents, but df Pf ayer ia general, thaa 
many ever attain, though tjbeir memory has be^o^ 
perhaps, loaded mth long and unexplained 
fi^rms, which they have been accustomed ta 
swallow in the lamp, without scrutiny and with^ 
out discrimination, 

i would have it understood, that b^r these 
little comments I do not mean lliat children 
should foe put to learn dry, and, to them, unin«v 
telligible expositions : but that the exposition m 
to be colloquial. And here I must remaric in 
general, that the teacher is sometimes upreascm* 
ably apt to relieve herself at the child's expence, 
by loading the memory of a little creature oa 
occasions in which &r other &culties should be 
put in exercise. Children themselves should be 
made to furnish a good part of this extempoia^ 
neous commentary by their answers ; in which ' 
answers they will be much assisted by the judg* 
ment the teacher uses in her manner of questioor 
ing. And tjie youthful understanding, when 
its powers are properly set at work, will soon 
strengthen by exercise, so as to furnish reason- 
able, if not very correct, answers. ^ 
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Written fcfiiis of pnjer are not only usefid 
and ptofpeXf bat indispoisafaly necessaiy to bi- 
ginwith. But I will hazaid the ramu^ that 
if chiUren are diiown exthahefy on the best 
forms, if thqr are made to commit them to 
memiMy like a 0(^ c^ varses, and to rq)eat 
them in a dry customaiy way, they will pro- 
dace little effect on their minds. They will 
not nndei^and what they -repeat, if we do not 
early open, to them the important sckeme of 
prayer. Without snch an elementary intro- 
duction to this duty, they will afterwards be 
^ther ignorant, or enthusiastic, or both. We 
should ^ve them knowledge before we can ex- 
pect diem to make much progress in piefyy and 
^ts a due preparative to it : Christian instructicm 
in this resembling the sun, who, in the course of 
hh communications, gives light before he gives 
heat. And to labour to excite a spirit of devo- 
tion without first infusing that knowledge out 
of which it is to grow, is practically revivinjr 
the popish maxim, that Ignorance is the mother 
of Devotion, and virtually adopting the popish 
rule, of praying in an unknown tpngue. 

Children, let me again observe, will not at- 
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tend to their prayers if they do not ithderstand 
them ; and they will not understand them, if 
they are not taught to analyse, to dissect them, 
to know their component parts, and to me- 
thodise them. 

It is not enough to teach them to consider 
prayer under the general idea that it is an ap- 
plication to God for what they want, and an 
acknowledgement to Him for what they have. 
This, though true in the gross^js not sufficiently 
precise and correct. They shoidd learn to de- 
fine and to arrange all the di£Perent parts of 
prayer. And as a preparative to prayer itself 
they should be impressed with as clear an idea 
as their capacity and the nature of the subject 
will admit, of " Him with whom they have to 
do." His omnipresence is, perhaps, of all his 
attributes, that of which we may make the first 
practical use. Every head of prayer is founded 
on some great scriptural truth, which truths- 
the little analysis here suggested will materially 
assist to fix in their minds. 

On the knowledge that " God is," that he is 
an infinitely holy Being, and that "he is the 
rewarder of all them that diligently seek.him," 



will be grounded the first pkrt of praj^r, wUick 
is adoration. Tk^ creature devoting itself to 
the Creator^ or se^'-dedicaiion^ next presents i^ 
self. And if they .are firist taught thdt iiii|K>rtH 
ant truth, that as needy creatures they want 
help, which may be done by ^ome easy ana^ 
logy, they will easily be led to understand how 
naturally petition forms a most considerable 
branch of prayer; and Divine grace being 
among the things for which they are to ped- 
tion^ this naturally suggests to the mind the 
doctrine of the influences of the Holy Spirit* 
And when to this is added the conviction which 
will be readily worked into an ingenuous mind, 
that as offending creatures they want pardon, 
die necessity of confession will easily be made 
intelligible to them. But they should be b|K>ught 
to understand that it must not be such a general 
and vague confession as awakens no sense 
of personal humiliation^ as excites no recol- 
lection of their own more peculiar and indi- 
vidual faults* But it must be a confession 
founded on self-knowledge, which is itself to 
arise out of the practice of self-examination. 
On the gladness of heart natural to youth, it 
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will be less difficult to impress the delightful 
duty <o£ thanisgijnng^ which foxins so consider- 
able a branch of 4evotion. In this they should 
be habituated to recapitulate not only their 
general, but to enumerate their peculiar^ daily, 
and incidental metcies, Mn the same specific 
manner as they should have been, taught to 
detail their individual and personal wants in the 
petitionary, and their Jhidts in. the .confessional 
part Th^ same warmth of feeling which will 
more readily dispose them to express their gca- 
titude.to God in thanksgiving, will also lead 
them more gladly to express their love to their 
parents and friends, by adopting another indis* 
pensable, and to an affectionate heart, pleasing 
part of prayer, which is intercession. It will he 
needful to inform them that the omission of this 
important cla]use in. the LorcCs Prayer arises 
from the Divine Intercessor not ^haying then 
assumed his mediatorial office. 
- When they have been mpde, by a plain and 
perspicuous jmodle of instruction, fully to under* 
stand the different nature of all these; and 
when they clearly comprehend that adoration^, 
self-rdedication^ confession^ petition^ thanksgivings 
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and intercession^ are distinct heads, which must 
not be involved in each other ; you may exem- 
plify the rules by pointing out to them these 
successive branches, in any well written form. 
It is hardly needful to remind the teacher that 
our. truly Scriptural Liturgy invariably furnishes 
the example of presenting every request in the 
name of the great Mediator. For there is no 
access to the Throne of Grace but by Ikat new 
and living way. In the Liturgy, too, they will 
meet with the best exemplifications of prayers^ 
exhibiting separate specimens of each of the 
distinct heads we have, been suggesting. 

But in order that the minds of young persons 
may, without labour or difficulty, be gxadually 
brought into such a state of preparation as to be 
benefited by such a little course of lectures a& 
we have recommendedj they should, fi-om the 
time when they were first able to read, have been 
employing themselves, at their leisure hours, in 
laying in a store of provision fbr theii: present 
demands. And here the memory may be em- 
ployed to good purpose; for being the first 
faciilty which is ripened, and which is, indeed, 
perfected when the others are only beginning to 
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unfold themselves^ this is an intimation of Pro* 
videncei that it shoidd be the first seized on for 
the best uses. It should^ therefore^ be devoted 
to lay in a stock of the more easy and devo- 
tional parts &£ Scripture, especially the Fsahns.* 
Children, whose minds have been early well 
fomished fnHn these, will be competent at nine 
or ten years old to produce from them, and to 
select with no contemptible judgment, suitable 
examples of all the parts of prayer; and will be 
able to extract and apprc^riate texts under each 
respective head, so as to exhibit, without help, 
complete specimens of every part of prayer* 
By confining them entirely to the sense, and 
nearly to the words of Scripture, they will be 
preserved from enthusiasm, fmm irregularity, 
and conceit. By being obliged continually to 
apply for themselves, they will get a halut, in all 
their difficulties, of ** searching the Scriptures," 

* This will be. so ^ firom ^oiling the cheerfulness or 
impeding the pleasures, of childhood, that the Author 
knows a lady, who, when a little girl, before she was seven 
years olc^ had learnt the whole Psalter througih a second 
time; and that without any diminution of uncommon 
gaiety of spirits, or any interference with the elegant ac- 
quireraentB suitecl t& h«t station. 
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which may be hereafter iisefiil to them on other 
arid more trying occasions. But I woiild at first 
confine them to the Bible ; for were tibey allowed 
with equal fireedom to ransack other books widi 
a view to get helps to embdlish their litde com- 
positions, or rather compilations, they might be 
tempted to pass off for their own what they pick 
up from others, which might tend at once to 
hiake them both vain and deceitful. This is^ 
a lieitiptiation to which they are too much laid 
q[>en> when they find themselves extravagandy 
commended for any pilfered passage with which 
they decorate their little themes and letters. 
But in the present instance there is no danger 
of any similar deception, iot there is such a 
sacred signature stamped on every Scripture 
phrase, that the owner^s name can never be de- 
fiiced or torn off fit>m the goods, either by firaud 
or violence. 

It would be well, if in those Psalms which 
diildren were first directed to get by heart, an 
eye were had to this their future application; 
add that they were employed, but without any 
intimation of your subsequent design, in learn- 
ing such as may be best turned to this account. 
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In the hundred and thirty-ninth, the first great 
truth to be imprinted on the young heart, the 
Divine Omnipresence, as was before observed, 
is unfolded, with such a mixture o£ majestic 
grandeur, and such an interesting variety of 
intimate and local circumstances, as is likely to 
seize on the quick and lively feelings of youth. 
The awAil idea that that Being whom they 
are taught to reverence is not only in general 
^* acquainted with all their ways,*' but that He 
-is "about their path, and about their bed*," 
bestows isuch a sense of real and local'existence 
on Him, of whom they are apt to conceive as 
having his distant habitation only in heaven, as 
will greatly help to realise the sense of his actual 
presence. 

The hundred and third Psalm will open to 
the mind rich and abundant sources of expres- 
sion for gratitude and thanksgiving, and it in* 
eludes the acknowledgment of spiritual as well 
as temporal favours. It illustrates the compas- 
sionate mercies of God by familiar and domestic 
images of such peculiar tenderness and exqui- 
site endearment, as are calculated to strike upon 
every chord of filial fondness in the heart of an 
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afiectionatie child. The fifty-first supplies aiv 
infinite variety of matter in whatever relates to^ 
confession of sin, or to supplication for the aid&, 
of the %)iritk. The- twenty-^third abounds with, 
captivating expressions of the protecting good-i-, 
ness f^d tender love of their heavenly Fathe^r^ 
conveyed by pastoral imagery of uncomnv^n. 
beauty, and sweetness : in short, the greater part^ 
of these channing compositions overflows with 
materials for every head of prayer. 

Children who, while they were engaged in 
learning these select Scriptures, were not aware 
that there was any specific object in view, or- 
any fiirther end to be answered by it, will after* 
wards feel an unexpected pleasure arising from 
the application of their petty labours, when they, 
are called to draw out from their litde treasuiy 
of knowledge the stores which they have been 
insensibly collecting ; and will be pleased to find 
that, without any fi*esh application to study, they 
are now obUged to exercise a higher faculty than 
memory, — that they have lying ready in their 
minds the materials with which<hey are at length 
called upon to work. Their judgment must be 
exercised in selecting one, or two, or more texts, 
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\HkiclL shaU cOBtaiiii tiie substanbe of ^mary spcK 
oi£c head €i pirajwr before noticed ; and it 'will' 
be a fiiither eixeicise to their imderstwndings to* 
oongBtcfWite ihe detached paarts into one r^olar 
wholes oceasioneliy vaiying the arrangemait )b» 
tbejr like ; that isy changing the order, sometimes^ 
begim^ng with inTOcation^ sometjimes with coiw 
fission ; aomedmes dwelling longer on one part^ 
flometimea on another. «— As- the hardships of •» 
religious Sunday are often so pathetically plead** 
ed as making ooe of the heavy burdens of reli- 
gion; and asthe fiiends of reUgion are so crfteti 
called upon to mitigate its intolerable rigours, 
by recommending pleasant employment, might 
not such an exercise as has been here suggested 
assist, by varying its occupations, to lighten its 
supposed load ? 

The habits of the pupils being thus early 
formed, their memory^ attention, and intellect 
being, bent in a right direction, and the exercise 
invariably maintained, may we not reasonably 
hope that itieir c^ctions also, through Divine 
grace, may become interested in the work, till 
they will be enabled << to pray with the Sphrit 
and with the understanding also ?'' They will 
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now be qualified to use a well-composed form, 
with seriousness and advantage; for they will 
now use it not mechankallj, but rationally* 
That which before appeared to them a mere 
mass of good words, will now appear a signifi- 
cant composition, exhibiting variety, regularity, 
and beauty ; and while they will have the finrther 
advantage of being enabled, by their improved 
judgment, to distinguish and select for their 
own purpose such prayers as are more judicious 
and more scriptural, it will also habituate them 
to look for plan, and design, and lucid order, in 
other works. 
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CHAP. XI. 

OF PERSEVERANCE IN PRAYER AND PRAISE. 

A DEEP sense of his. corruptions will powerfully 
draw the real penitent to a humble avowsd of 
sin; but it is to be feared that there are some, 
who, because they cannot charge themselves with 
flagrant ofiences, do not consider a contrite con- 
fession of the sins of the heart and of the daily 
life an indispensable part of their devotions. 
But God will charge many with sin who neglect 
to charge themselves. Did they attend to the 
remonstrances of a conscience not laid asleep 
by neglect, or quieted by paUiatives, they would 
find, that, were the daily omissions alone, whe- 
ther in prayer or conduct, of even their best 
days, registered and presented to them, they 
would form no inconsiderable catalogue for. i^ 
pentance. 

There are too many who do not consider that 
all sins are equally a breach of the Divine law. 
Without pretending to bring all sins, small and 
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great, to one common level, we should remem- 
ber that o^ sin is an offence against a gracious 
Father. 

In that profoundly sdf-abasing prayer of 
David, after the commission of the two black 
offences which disgraced his otherwise exem- 
plary life, though he deeply felt his barbarous 
treatment of his brave general, in first dishon- 
ouring his wife, and then exposing him to meet 
inevitable death in the fore-front of the hottest 
battle, — yet, in praying to be delivered from this 
^^blood-guiltiness,'^, he bequeathed an important 
lesson to posterity, when, in his lowly prostra- 
tion at the throne of God, his first cry was, 
** Against Thee^ Thee only, have I sinned, and 
done this evil in Thy sight," plainly declaring, 
that all sin is, in the first instance, a sin against 
God, 

While the most worldly are ready enough to 
exclaim against notorious sins, or against any 
sins carried to the greatest excess, to smaller 
offences they contrive to be tolerably reconciled. 
They think the commission of these not incon- 
sistent with the profitable use of prayer in their 
formal way of using this customary exercise. 
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They are also sufficiently lenient to certain 
degrees of great sins ; and various are the mo- 
difications and distinctions in their logic, and 
not over-correct the gradations in their moral 
scale of degrees. They do not consider that it 
is the extirpation, and not merely the reduction, 
of any sin, which is to procure them that peace 
and comfort for which they sometimes pray, and 
which they wonder they do not receive as an 
answer to their prayers. 

They forget that the evil of sin is not to be 
measured by its magnitude only, but by th^ 
spirit of disobedience which it indicates towards 
a generous Father, — a Father whose commands 
are all founded in mercy and love, and who con- 
•siders every voluntary fault as no light offence 
when committed against supreme power, exe^ 
cised with perfect tenderness. 

But it is their reluctance to part wi^ the re- 
maining degrees, their wish to retain these mo** 
dified sins ; it is their favourite reserves to which 
they still cling, that prevent that peace whi^h is c. 
promised to the victory, I had almost jsaid to the 
omnipotence, of prayer. 

For it is not so much the nicely measui^ 
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quanti^ as the nature of sin which constitutes 
its malignity, and obstructs the benefit of prayer. 
The in£srior degree which is cherished^ will, 
without earnest supplication to God, be ready to 
become the excess which is deprecated, when- 
ever the appropriate temptation shall present 
itself. For, however our compassionate Father 
may pardon the unpremeditated &ult, yet how 
can we expect Him to forgive any degree of sin 
that is allowed, that is even, in a certain measure, 
intended to be committed? Diminution, how«- 
ever, is a favourable step, if, by perseverance in 
prayer, it lead gradually to extirpation. And 
this naturally leads to the important subject df 
Perseverance in Prayer. 

Prayer is an act which seems to be so ^ 
prqMired in the frame of our nature, to be 
ao congenial to our dependent condition, so 
suited to our exigencies, so adapted to every 
mail's known wants, and to his possibilities of 
wants unknown, so full of relief to the soul, and 
of peace to the mind, and of gladness to the 
heart ; so productive of confidence in God, and 
so reciprocally proceeding from that confidence, 
that we should think, if we did not know the 
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contrary, that it is a duty which scarcely re- 
quired to be enjoined ; — that he who bad once 
found out his necessities^and that there was no 
other redress for them, would spontaneously 
have recourse, as a delight, to what he had 
neglected as a command ; that he who bad once 
tasted the bounties of God, would think it 
a hardship not to be allowed to thank him for 
them ; that the invitation to pray to his Bene- 
factor, was an additional proof of Divine good- 
ness; that to be allowed to praise him for his 
mercies, was itself a mercy. 

The Apostle's precept, "Pray always," — 
pray evermore, pray without ceasing, men ought 
always to pray, — will not be criticised as a 
pleonasm, if we call to remembrance that there 
is no state of mind, no condition of life, in which 
prayer is not a necessity as well as an obligation. 
In danger, fear impels to it ; in trouble, we have 
no other resource; in sickness, we have no other 
refuge; in dejection, no other hope; in death, 
no other comfort. 

Saint Paul frequently shows the word prayer 
to be a term of great latitude, involving the 
whole compass of our intercourse with God. 
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He represents it to include our adoration of his 
perfections, our acknowledgment of the wisdom 
of his dispensations, our obligation for his be- 
nefits providential and spiritual ; the avowal of 
our entiredependence on Him, our absolute 
subjection to Him, the declaration of our &ith 
in Him, the expression of our devotedness to 
Him ; the confession of our own unworthiness, 
infirmities, and sins; the petition for the 'supply 
of our wants, and for the pardon of our o£Pences ; 
for succour in our distress ; for ablessing on our 
undertakings ; for the direction of our conduct, 
and the success of our affairs* 

If any should be disposed to think this ge- 
neral view too comprehensive, let him point out 
which of these particulars prayer does not em- 
brace; which of these clauses a rational, a sen- 
tient, an enlightened, a dependent being can 
omit in his scheme of devotion. 

But, as the multifarious concerns of human 
life will necessarily occasion a suspension of the 
exercise, the Apostle, ever attentive to the prin- 
ciple of the act, and to the circumstances of the 
actor, reduces all these qualities to their essence, 
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-when he resolves them into the spirit of sdp- 
j^cation. 

To pray incessantly, diere&re^ appears to be, 
in his view of the subject, to keep the mind in 
flui habitual disposition and propensity to devo- 
tion ; for there is a sense in which we may be 
said to do that which we are ^BoiUing to do, 
though there are intervals of the thought as well 
as intermissions of the act; — ^^as a traveller," 
says Dr. Barrow, " may be said to be still on 
his journey, though he stops to take needful 
rest, and to transact necessary business/' If he 
pause, he does not turn out of the way ; his 
pursuit is not diverted, though occasionally in- 
terrupted, and unavoidably delayed. 

Constantly maintaining the disposition, then, 
and never neglecting the actual duty; never 
slighting the occasion which presents itself nor 
violating the habit of stated devotion, may, we 
presume, be called ^^ to pray without ceasing." 
The expression "watching unto prayer*' im- 
plies this vigilance in finding, and this zeal in 
laying hold on these occasions. 

The success of prayer, though promised to 
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all) wbo offir it in perfect smceritj, is not so 
frequently promised to the cry of distress^ to 
the impulse of fear, or the emei^ncy of the 
moment, as to humble perseverance in devotion ; 
it is to patient waiting, to assiduous solicitation^ 
to unwearied importunity, that God has d^ 
clared that He will lend His ear, that He will 
give the communication of His Spirit, that He 
will grant the return of our requests. Nothing 
but this holy perseverance can keep up in our 
minds a humble sense of our dependence. It 
is not by a mere casual petition, however (pas- 
sionate, but by habitual application, that devout 
afiections are excited and maintained, that our 
converse with Heaven is catried on. It is by no 
other means that we can be assured, with Saint 
Paul, that ^^ we are risen with Christ," but this 
obvious one^ that we thus seek the things which 
are above ; that the heart is renovated, that the 
mind is lifted above this low scene of things ; 
thai the spirit breathes in a purer atmosphere ; 
that the whole man is enlightened, and strength- 
ened, and purified; and that the more fre- 
quendy, so the more nearly, he approaches to 
the throne of God. He will find also that 
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prayer not only expresses but elicits the Divine 
grace. 

Yet do we not allow every idle plea, every 
frivolous pretence, to divert us from our better 
resolves? Business brings in its grave apology, 
pleasure its bewitching excuse. But if we would 
examine our hearts, truly, and report them faith- 
fully, we should find the fact to be, that dis- 
^ inclination to this employment, oftener than our 
. engagement in any other, keeps us from this 
sacred intercourse with our Maker. 

Under circumstances of distress, or alarm, 
.indeed, prayer is adopted with comparatively 
little reluctance; the mind, which knows not 
where to fly, flies to God. In agony, nature is 
no Atheist. The soul is drawn to God by a 
sort of natural impulse ; not always, perhaps, 
by an emotion of piety, but from a feeling con- 
viction, that every other refuge is " a refuge of 
lies." Oh ! thou afilicted, tossed with tempests, 
and not comforted, happy if thou art either 
drawn or driven, with holy David^ to say to 
tliy God, *< Thou art a place to hide me in." 

But if it is easy for the sorrowing heart to give 
up a world, by whom itself seems to be given 
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up, there are other demands for prayer equally 
Imperative. There are circumstances more dan- 
gerous, yet less suspected of danger, in which, ' 
though the call is louder, it is less heard; be-^ 
•cause the voice of conscience is drowned by the ■• 
clamours of the world. Prosperous fortunes, 
unbroken health, flattering friends, buoyant 
spirits, a spring-tide of success, — these are the 
occasions when the very abundance of God's 
mercies is apt to fill the heart till it hardens it. 
Loaded with riches, crowned with dignities, 
successful in enterprise; beset with snares in 
the shape of honours, with perils under the 
mask of pleasures ; then it is, that to the already 
saturated heart '^to-morrow shall be as this 
day, and more abundant," is more in unison, 
than " what shall I render to the Lord ?" 

Prayer draws all the Christian graces into its 
ibcus. It draws Charity, followed by her lovely 
train, her forbearance with faults, her forgiveness 
of injuries, her pity for errors, her compassion 
for want. It draws Repentance, with her holy 
sorrows, her pious resolutions, her self- distrust. 

■ 

It attracts Faith, with her elevated eye, — Hope, 
with her grasped anchor, — Beneficence, with 
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her own hand, — Zeal, looking far and wide 
to serve, — Humility, with introverted eye, 
looking at home* Prayer, by quickening these 
graces in the heart, warms them into life, fits 
them for service^ and dismisses each to its ap- 
propriate practice. Cordial prayer is mental 
virtue ; Christian virtue is spiritual action* The 
mould into whichgenuine prayer casts the soul 
is not effaced by the suspension of the act, but 
retains some touches of the impression till the 
act is repeated. 

When we consider how profusely God be- 
stows, and how little He requires ; that while 
He confers like Deity, He desires only such 
poor returns as can be made by indigent, men* 
dicant mortality; that He requires no costly obla- 
tion ; nothing that will impoverish, but, on the 
contrary, will inconceivably enrich the giver. — 
When we consider this, we are ready to wonder 
that He will accept so poor a thing as impotent 
gratitude for immeasuraUe bounty. When we 
reflect, that our very desire to pray and to 
praise Him is His gift ; — that His grace must 
purify the offering, before He condescends to 
receive it, must confer on it that spirit which 
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renders it acceptable;-— * that he only expects 
we should cpnsecrate to Him what we hare re^* 
ceived from Him ; — that we should only con- 
fess, that of all we enjoy, nothing is our due ; "^ 
we may well blush at our insensibility. 

We think, perhaps, that had He commanded 
us ''to do some great thing," to raise some 
monument of splendour, some memorial of no- 
toriety and ostentation, something Uiat would 
perpetuate our own name with His goodness, 
we should gladly have done it How much 
more when He only requires 

" Our thanks how due !" 

when He only asks the homage of the heart, the 
expression of our dq)endence, the recognition 
of His right ! 

But he to whom the duty of prayer is un- 
known, and by whom the privilege of prayer is 
imfelt ; or he by whom it is neglected ; or he 
who uses it for form and not from feeling, may 
probably say. Will this wcnrk, wearisome even 
if necessary, never know an end ? Will there 
be no period when God will dispense with its 
regular ex ercise ? Will there never be sudi 
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an attainment of the end proposed, as that we 
may be allowed to discontinue the means ? 

To these interrogatories there is but one an- 
swer, an answer which shall be also mad'e, by 
an appeal to the enquirer himself. 

If there is any day in which we are quite 
certain that we shall meet with no trial from 
Providence, no temptation from the world, any 
day in which we shall be sure to have no wrong 
tempers excited in ourselves, no call to bear 
with those of others, no misfortune to encounter, 
and no need of Divine assistance to endure it, 
on that morning we may safely omit prayer. 

If there is any evening in which we have 
received no protection from God, and experi- 
enced no mercy at Hi9 bands ; if we have not 
neglected a single opportunity of doing or re- 
ceiving good ; if we are quite certain that we have 
not once spoken unadvisedly with our lips, nor 
entertained one vain or idle thought in our 
heart ; on that night we may safely omit to praise 
God, and to confess our own sinfulness ; on that 
night we may safely omit humiliation and 
thanksgiving. To repeat the converse would 
be superfluous. 
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When we can conscientiously say, that re- 
ligion has given a tone to our conduct, a law to 
our actions, a rule to our thoughts, a bridle to 
our tongue, a restraint to every wrong passion, 
a check to every evil temper, then some will 
say. We may safely be dismissed from the 
drudgery of prayer, it will then have answered 
all the ends which you so tiresomely recom- 
mend. So far from it, we really figure to 
ourselves, that if we could hope to hear of a 
human being brought to such perfection of 
discipline, it would unquestionably be found 
that this would be the very being who would 
continue most perseveringly in the practice of 
that devotion, which bad so materially contri- 
buted to bring his heart and mind into so 
desirable a state, who would most tremble to 
discontinue prayer, who would be most appalled 
at the thought of the condition into which such 
discontinuance would be likely to reduce him. 
Whatever others do, he will continue for ever 
to "sing praises unto Thee, O Thou most 
Highest ; he will continue to tell of Thy loving 
kindness early in the morning, and of Thy 
truth in the nigh t-seas#n.'' 
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It i$ true that while be considered reHgion as 
something nominiU and cereinomal, rather than 
* as a principle of spirit and of life, be felt no- 
thing encQuragingy nothing refreshings nothing 
delightful in prayer. Bat since he began to 
fe^l Jt as the means of procuring the most sub- 
stantial blessings to his heart, since he began 
to experience something of the realisation of the 
promises to his soul, in the performance of this 
exercise, he finds there is no employment so 
satisfactory; none that his mind can so little do 
without; none that so effectually raises him 
above the worid; none that so opens his eyes to 
its empty shadows; none which can make him 
look with so much indifference on its lying 
vanities; none that can so powerfully defend 
him against the assaults of temptation, and the 
allurements of pleasure ; none that can so sustain 
him under labour, so carry him through difii- 
culties; none that can so quicken him in the 
practice of every virtue, and animate him in the 
discharge of every duty. 

An additional reason why we should live in 
the perpetual use of prayer, seems to be, that 
our blessed Redeemer, after having given both 
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the eswnple and the command, while on earth, 
condescends still to be our unceasing intercessor 
in Heaven. Can we ever cease petitioning for 
ourselves, when we believe that He never ceases 
interceding for us ? 

If we are so unhfippy as now to find little plea« 
sure in this holy exercise, that, however, is so far 
from being a reason for discontinuing it, that it 
afibrds the strongest argument for perseverance. 
That which was at first a form, will become a 
pleaisure ; that which was a burden, will become 
a privilege ; that which we impose upon ourselves 
as a medicine^ will become necessary as an 
aliment, and desirable as a gratification. That 
which is now short and superficial, will become 
copious and solid. The chariot-wheel is warmed 
by its own motion. Use will make that easy 
which was at first painful. That which is once 
become easy ivill soon be rendered pleasant. 
Instead of repining at the performance, we shall 
be unhappy at the omission. When a man 
recovering from sickness attempts to walk, he 
does not discontinue the exercise because he 
f^la himself weak, nor even because the effort 
is painful. He rather redoubles his exertion ; 
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it is from his perseverance that he looks for 
^ strength. An additional turn every day di- 
minishes his repugnance, augments his vigour, 
y improves his spirits. That effort which was 
submitted to because it was salutary, is con- 
>; tinued because the feeling of renovated strength 
renders it delightful. 

But if prayer be so exhilarating to the soul, 
what shall be said of praise ? Praise is the 
only employment, we had almost said it is the 
only duty, in which self finds no part. In 
praise we go out of ourselves, and think only 
of Him to whom we offer it# It is the most 
purely disinterested of all services. It is grati- 
tude without solicitation, acknowledgment with- 
out petition. Prayer is the overflowing expres- 
sion of our wants ; praise of our affection. Prayer 
is the language of the destitute ; praise of the 
redeemed sinner. If the angelic spirits offer 
their praises exempt from our mixture of in- 
firmity or alloy, yet we have a motive for gra- 
titude, unknown even to the angels. They are 
unfallen beings; they cannot say as we can, 
" Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us." 
Prayer is] the child of faith ; praise of love. 
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Prayer is prospective; praise takes in, in its 
wide range, enjoyment of present, remembrance 
of past, and anticipation of future, blessings. 
Prayer points the only way to heaven ; praise is 
already there. 
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CHAP. XII. 



ON INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 



^ ^ As it is the effect of prayer to expand the 
affections as well as to sanctify them, the bene- 
volent Christian is not satisfied to commend 
himself alone to the Divine favour. The heart 
which is full of the love of God will overflow 
with love to his neighbour. All that are near 
to himself he wishes to bring near to God. He 
will present the whole human race as objects of 
the Divine compassion, but especially the faith- 
ful followers of Jesus Christ. Religion makes a 
man so liberal of soul, that he cannot endure to 
restrict any thing, much less Divine mercies, 
to himself; he, therefore, spiritualises the social 
affections, by adding intercessory to personal 
prayer : for he knows that petitioning for others 
is one of the best methods of exercising and 
enlarging our own love and charity, even if it 
were not to draw down those blessings which 
are promised to those for whom we ask them. 
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It is unnecessary to produce any of the num- 
berless instances with which Scripture abounds^ 
on the efficacy of intercession : in which God 
has proved the truth of his own assurance, that 
'^ bis ear was open to their cry." I shall confine 
myself to a few observations on the benefits it 
brings to him who offers it. When we pray 
for the objects of our dearest regard^ it purifies 
passion, and exalts love into religion: when we 
pray for those with whom we have worldly inter- 
course, it smooths down the swellings of envy, 
and bids the tumults of anger and ambition sub- 
side : when we pray for our country, it sancti- 
fies patriotism: when we pray for those in 
authority, it adds a Divine motive to human 
obedience: when we pray for our enemies, it 
softens the savageness of war, and mollifies 
hatred into tenderness, and resentment into sor- 
row. There is no such softener of animosity, 
no such soother of resentment, no such allayer 
of hatred, as sincere cordial prayer. And we 
can ooly learn the duty, so difficult to human 
nature, of forgiving those who have ofiended us, 
when we bring ourselves to pray for them to 
Him whom we ourselves daily offend. When 
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those who are the faithful followers of the same 
Divine Master pray for each other, the recipro- 
cal intercession delightfully realises that beauti- 
ful id|^ of " the communion of Saints." There 
is scarcely any thing which more enriches the 
Christian than the circulation of this holy com- 
merce ; than the comfort of believing, while he 
is praying for his Christian friends, that he is 

also reaping the benefit of their prayers for him. 

— - < • ■ 

Some are for confining their intercessions 
only to the good, as if none but persons of 
merit were entitled to our prayers. Good ! 
who is good ? " There is none good but one> 
that is God." Merit ! who has it ? Desert ! 
who can plead it ? in the sight of God, I mean. 
Who shall bring his own piety, or the piety of 
others, in the way of claim^ before a Being of 
such transcendant holiness, that '^ the heavens 
are not clean in his sight ?'* And if we wait for 
perfect holiness as a preliminary to prayer, when 
shall such erring creatures pray at all to Him 
" who chargeth the angels with folly ?" 

The social affections were given us, not only 
for the kindliest, but the noblest purposes. The 
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charities of father, son, and brother, were be- 
stowed, not only to make life pleasant, but to 
make it useful ; not only that we might contri- 
bute to the present comfort, but to the eternal 
benefit of each other. 

These heaven-implanted affections are never 
brought into exercise more properly, nor with 
more lively feelings, than in intercessory prayer. 
Our friends may have wants which we cannot 
remove, desires which we cannot gratify, afflic- 
tions which we cannot relieve, but it is always 
in our power to bring them before God; to 
pray for them whenever we pray for ourselves. 
This, as it is a most pleasant and easy, so it is 
an indispensable, obligation. It is a duty which 
brings the social affections into their highest 
exercise, and which may be reciprocally paid 
and received. 

The same Scriptures which expressly enjoin 
that supplication, prayers, intercession, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men, furnish 
also numerous examples of the efficacy of inter- 
cessory prayer. We need not dwell on the 
instance of the rain obtained by the prayers of 
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Elijah) or the earlier availing intercessioas of 
Moses, with other public deliyerances effected 
in the same mannen 

Though the perseverance of Abraham's prayer 
did not prevent the extermination of the polluted 
city, yet doubtless the blessing he solicited for it 
returned into his own bosom, and the successive 
promises made by the Almighty Judge to the 
successively reduced number of the righteous^ 
for whose sake the petition for preservation was 
offered, affi)rds a proof of the Divine appro- 
bation, and a striking encouragement to persist 
in the duty of intercessory prayer. The promise 
of God was not withdrawn. The prayer was 
conditional, and could the petitioner have made 
up his very lowest complement, the city had 
been saved. The interceding heart in any event 
is sure to gain something for itself. 

Prayer is such an enlarger of the affections, 
such an opener of the heart, that we cannot but 
wonder how any who live in the practice of it 
should be penurious in their alms ; or if they 
do give, should do it " grudgingly, or of neces- 
sity." Surely, if our prayer be cordial, we shall 
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be more ready to assist as well as to love those 
for whom we are in the -habit of making sup- 
plication to God. It is impossible to pray sin- 
cerely for the well-being of others, without 
being desirous of contributing to it. We can 
hardly conceive a more complete species of self- 
deception than that practised by an avaricious 
professor of religion} one who goes on mechan- 
ically to pray for the poor, whilst his prayer has 
neither opened his heart nor his purse. He 
may value himself on this, as on other instances 
of his ingenuity, in having found out so cheap 
a way of doing good, and go on contentedly, 
till he hears that tremendous sentence of ex- 
elusion, ^^ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to me." 

O impudence of Wealth ! with all thy store, 
How dar'st thou let on« worthy man be poor ? 

O you great ones of the earth, whom riches 
ensnare and prosperity betrays, be largely 
liberal, even from self-interest. Not, indeed, 
expecting to make the liberality you bestow 
a remuneration for the devotions you withhold. 
Scatter your superfluities, and more than your 

N 
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superfluities, to the destitute, if not to vindicate 
Providence, yet to benefit yourselves. Not, in^ 
deed, to revive the old pious fraud of depending 
for salvation on the prayers of others ; yet still 
you may hope to be repaid, with usurious in- 
terest, fix)m the pious poor, by the very tender 
charity of their prayers for you. Their suppli- 
cations may possibly be so heard, that you may, 
at length, be brought to the indispensable ne- 
cessity, and the bounden duty, of praying for 
yourselves. 

There is a generosity in religion. The same 
principle which disposes a Christian to contri- 
bute to the temporal interests of those he loves, 
inclines him to breathe his earnest suppUcation 
for their spiritual benefit. Not only does prayer 
for others promote natural affection, not only 
does it soften the heart of him who intercedes, 
but it is hoped that they for whom the interces- 
sion is made, may reap the benefit 

But our intercessions must dwell neither in 
generalities for the public, nor in limitations to 
the wants of our particular friends. The Chris- 
tian is the friend of every description of the 
children of mortality. In the fulness of our 
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compassion for the miseries of mankind, we 
pour out our hearts in prayer for the poor and 
destitute, and we do well. But there is another 
and a large class who are still more the objects 
of our pity, and consequently should be of our 
prayers. While we pray for those who have no 
portion in this world, do we not sometimes forget 
to pray for those who have their whole portion 
in it ? We pray for the praying servants of 
God, but perhaps we neglect to pray for those 
who never pray for themselves. These are the 
persons who stand most in need of the mercy of 
the Almighty, and of our Christian importunity 
in their favour. 

Is it not affecting, that even into our devo- 
tions we are disposed to carry the regard we too 
highly indulge for the good things of this life, 
by earnestly imploring mercy upon those who 
want them ; and by forgetting to offer our sup- 
plications in favour of those who are blinded by 
the too full enjoyment of them ? If the one duty 
be done, should the other be left undone ? 

If we want an example of the most sublime 
kind of Charity, observe for what it is that the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles " bows his knees 

N 2 
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to God" in behalf of his friends. Is it for an 
increase of their wealth, their power, their &m^ 
or any other external prosperity? — No: it is 
that ^^ God would grant them according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
plight in the inner man;" — it is, that "Christ 
may dwell in their hearts by faith ;" — it is, " that 
they may be rooted and grounded in Jove," and 
this to a glorious end, — " that they may be able, 
with all Saints, to comprehend" the vast dimen- 
sions of the love of Christ ; — that " they may 
be filled with all the fulness of God." These 
are the sort of petitions which we need never 
hesitate to present These are requests which 
we may rest assured are always agreeable to the 
Divine will; here we are certain we cannot 
" pray amiss." These are intercessions of which 
the benefit may be felt, when wealth, and fame, 
and power, shall be forgotten things. 

Why does Saint Paul "pray day and 
night that he might see the face of his Thessa- 
lonian converts ?' Not merely that he might 
have the gratification of once more beholding 
those he loved, — though that would sensibly 
delight so afiectionate a heart, — but "that he 
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might perfect that which was lacking in their 
feith." • 

These are instances of a spirit so large in its 
affections, so high in its object ; of a man who 
had so much of Heaven in his friendships, so 
much of soul in his attachments, that he thought 
time too brief, earth too scanty, worldly bless-^ 
ings too low, to enter deeply into his petitions 
for those to whom time and earth, the transitory 
blessings of life, and life itself would so soon be 
no more. 

In exciting us to perpetual gratitude, the 
same Apostle stirs us up to the duty of keeping 
before our eyes the mercies which so perempto- 
rily demand it These mercies succeed each 
other so rapidly, or, rather, are crowded upon 
us so simultaneously, that if we do not count 
them as they are received, and record them as 
they are enjoyed, their very multitude, which 
ought to penetrate the heart more deeply, will 
cause them to slip out of the memory. 

As to the commanded duty of praying for 
our enemies, the most powerful example be- 
queathed to us in Scripture, next to that of his 
Divine Master on the cross, is that of St. Ste- 

^ n3 
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phen. Even after the expiring martyr had 
ejaculated, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit," he 
kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
" Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." Let 
every instance of Roman greatness of mind, 
let every story of Grecian magnanimity be ran- 
sacked, and produce, who can, such another 
example. Theirs is tumour, this is grandeur ; 
theirs is heroism, this is Christianity ; they im- 
plored the gods for themselves, Stephen for his 
murderers. 

In closing the subject of Intercessory Prayer, 
may the author be allowed to avail herself of 
the feeling it suggests to her own heart ? and, 
while she earnestly implores that Being who 
can make the meanest of His creatures instru- 
mental to His glory, to bless this humble at- 
tempt to the reader, may she, without presump- 
tion, entreat that this work of Christian charity 
may be reciprocal, and that those who peruse 
these pages may put up a petition for her, that, 
in the great day to which we are all hastenmg, 
and to which she is so very near, she may not 
be found to have suggested to others what she 
' herself did not believe, or to have recommended 
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ivhat she did not desire to practise ? In that 
awful day of everlasting decision, may both the 
reader and the writer be pardoned and accepted, 
** not for any works of righteousness which they, 
have done," but through the merits of the: 
Great Intercessor. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF PRATER EXHIBITED 
IN THE LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 

As the keeping up a due sense of religion, both 
in fidth and practice, so materially depends on 
the habit of fervent and heart-felt devotion, may 
we be permitted, in this place, to insist on the 
probable effects which would follow the devout, 
habitual, and conscientious exercise of prayer, 
rather than on prayer itself? 

As soon as religion is really become the ear- 
nest desire of our hearts, it will inevitably be- 
come the great business of our lives ; the one is 
the only satisfactory evidence of the other : con- 
sequently, the religion of the heart and life 
will promote that spirit of prayer by which both 
have been excited and promoted. 

They, therefore, little advance the true in- 
terests of mankind, who, under the powerful 
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plea of what great things God has done for us, 
in our redemption by His Son, neglect to en- 
courage our active services in His cause. Hear 
the words of inspiration, " Be not slothful" — 
"run the race" — "fight the good fight" — 
"strive to enter in" — "give diligence" — "work 
out your own salvation" — " God is not un- 
mindful to forget your labour of love"-^" but 
when you have done all, ye are unprofitable 
servants, ye have done that which was your 
duty to do."' 

But if, after we have done all, we are unpro- 
fitable servants, what shall we be if we have 
done nothing ? Is it not obvious that the Holy 
Spirit, who dictated these exhortations, clearly 
meant that U sound fidth in the word of God 
was intended to produce holy exertion for the 
advancement of His glory? The activity in 
doing good of the Son of God was not exceeded 
by his devotion, and both powerfiilly illustrated 
fais doctrines, and confirmed his divinity. Until 
then, we make our religion a part of our com- 
mon life, until we bring Christianity, as an 
illustrious genius is said to have brought philo- 
sophy, from its retreat to live in the world, and 
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dwell among men ; until we have brought it from 
the closet to the active scene, from the church 
to the world, whether that world be the court, 
the senate, the exchange, the public office, the 
private counting-house, the courts of justice, the 
professional departments, or the domestic draw- 
ing-room, it will not have fully accomplished 
what it was sent on earth to do. ^ 

We do not mean the introdi^ction of its 
language, but of its spirit : the former is fre- 
quently as incompatible with public, as it is 
unsuitable to private business ; but the latter is 
of universal application. We mean that the 
temper and dispositions which it is the object of 
prayer to communicate, should be kept alive in 
society, and brought into action in its affairs. 
That the integrity, the veracity, the justice, the 
purity, the liberality, the watchfulness over our- 
selves, the candour towards others, all exercised 
in the fear of the Lord, and strengthened by 
the word of God and prayer, should be brought 
from the retirement of devotion to the regula- 
tion of the conduct. 

There may be a form of unfelt petitions, a 
ceremonious avowal of faith, a customary pro- 
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fession of repentance, a general acknowledgment 
of sin, uttered from the lips to God; but where 
is His image and superscription written upon 
the heart? Where is the transforming power 
of religion in the life? Where is the living 
transcript of the Divine original? Where is 
that holiness to which the vision of the Lord is 
specifically promised ? Where is the light, and 
life, and grace of the Redeemer exhibited in the 
temper and conduct? Yet we are assured, that i 
if we are Christians, there must be a constant ' 
aim at this conformity. - 

We should, therefore, endeavour to believe 
as we pray, to think as we pray, to feel as we ' 
pray, and to act as we pray. Prayer must not 1 
be a solitary, independent exercise ; but an ex- / 
ercise incorporated with many others, and in- 
separably connected with that gplden chain of f 
Christian duties, of which, when so connected, 
it forms one of the most important links. They ' 
will not pray differently fl'om the rest of the 
world, who do not live differently. 

But though we must not, in accommodation 
to the prevailing prejudices and unnecessary 
zeal against abstinence and devotion, neglect. 
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the imperative duties of retirement, prayer, and 
^leditatio^; yet, perhaps, as prayer makes so 
indispensable an article in the Christian life, 
some retired, contemplative persons may appre- 
hend that it makes the whole ; whereas prayer 
is only the operation which sets the machine 
going. It is the sharpest spur to virtuous 
action, but not the act itself. The only in- 
fallible incentive to a useful life, but not a sub- 
stitute for that usefulness. Religion keeps her 
children in full employment It finds theoi 
work for every day in the week, as well as on 
Sundays. 

The praying Christian, on going into the 
world, feels that his social and religious duties 
are happily comprised in one brief sentence — 
"I will think upon thy commandments to do 
them." What the Holy Spirit has so indisso- 
lubly joined, he does not separate. 

As the lawyer has his compendium of cases 
and precedents ; the legislator his statutes ; the 
soldier his book of tactics ; and every other pro- 
fessor his vade mecum to consult in difficulties ; 
the Christian, to whichever of the professions 
he may belong, will take his morning lecture 
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from ia more infallible directory, comprehending 
not only cases and precedents, but abounding 
with those seminal principles which contain the 
essence of all actual duty, from which all prac- 
tical excellence is deducible. This spirit of laws 
differs from all other legal institutes, some of 
which, from that imperfection inseparable from 
the best human things, have been found unin- 
telligible, some impracticable, and some have 
become obsolete. The JDivine law is subject to 
no such disadvantages : it is perfect in its nature, 
intelligible in its construction, and eternal in its 
obligation. 

This sacred institute he will consult in the 
spirit of Prayer, not occasionally, but daily. 
Unreminded of general duty, unfurnished with 
some leading hint for the particular demand, he 
will not venture to rush into the bustle, trial, 
and temptation of the day. Of this aid he will 
possess himself, with the more ease, and less 
loss of time, as he will not have to ransack a 
multiplicity of folios for a detached case, or an 
individual intricacy; for, though he may not 
find in the Bible specific instances, yet he will 
discover in every page some governing truth, 
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§cme mle of murersd i^lkadoD, the sfHrit of 
whidi may be bitw^ t to bear oo almost evoy 
€3refttosUmce; some principle suited to ereiy 
purpose, and competent to the sdotion of every 
moral difficolty. 

Scrip ture does not, in^ed, pretend to in- 
clade technical or profes^onal pecaliarities, but 
it exhibits the temper and the amdoct which 
may be made applicable to the special concerns 
of every man, whatever be his occupation. He 
will find in it the right direction to the right 
pursuit; the straight road to the proper end; 
the duty of a pure intention; and the prohi- 
bition of false measures to attain even a laudable 
object. No hurry or engagement will ever 
make him lose sight of that sacred aphorism so 
pointedly addressed to men of business, " He 
that maketh liaste to be rich shall hardly be 
innocent." The cautionary texts which he 
admired in his closet, he will not treasure up as 
classical mottoes to amuse his fancy, or embellish 
his discourse: but will adopt as rules of con- 
duct, and bring them into every worldly trans- 
action, whether commercial, forensic, medical, 
military, or whatever else be his professed* 
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object He will not adjust his scale of duty by , 
the felse standard of the world, nor by any 
measure of his » own devising: he has but one 
standard of judging, but one measure of con- 
duct, — the infallible Word of God. This rule 
he will take as he finds it, he will use as he is / 
commanded; he will not bend it to his own ' 
convenience ; he will not accommodate it to his 
own views, his own passions, his own emolu- 
ment, his own reputation. 

He whose heart has been set in motion by 
Prayer ; who has had his spiritual pulse quick- 
ened by a serious perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; will find his work growing upon him in 
regular proportion to his willingness to do it 
He is diligently exact in the immediate duties 
of the passing day. Though procrastination is 
treated by many as a light evil, he studiously 
avoids it, because he has felt its mischiefs ; he 
is active even fi'om the love of ease, for he 
knows that the duties which would have cost 
him little, if done on the day they were due, 
may, by the accumulation of many neglected 
days, cost him much. The fear of this rouses 
him to immediate exertion. If the case in 
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question be doabtfbl, he deliberates, be enquires, 
he prays ; if it be clear and pressing, what his 
hand finds to do, he does with all his might ; 
and in the calls <^ distress, he always acts on 
his fayourite aphorism, — that giving soon is 
giving twice. 

Abroad how many duties meet him ! He 
has on his hands the poor who want bread, the 
a£9icted who want comfort, the distressed who 
want counsel, the ignorant who want teaching, 
the depressed who want soothing. At home he 
has his family to watch over. He has to give 
instruction to his children, and an example to 
his servants. But his more immediate, as well 
as more difficult work is with himself^ and he 
knows that this exercise, well performed, can 
alone enable him wisely to perform the rest. 
Here he finds work for every faculty of his 
understanding, every conquest over his will, for 
every afiection of his heart. Here his spirit 
truly labours. He prays fervently, but he has 
to watch, as well as to pray, that his conscience 
be not darkened by prejudice; that his bad 
qualities do not assume the shape of virtues, nor 
his good ones engender ijelf-applause ; that his 



best intentions do not mislead his judgment ; 
that his candour do not degenerate into indi& 
ference, nor hb strictness into bigotry; that his 
moderation do not fireeze^ nor his zeal burn. 
He has to controul his impatience at the defeat 
of his most wisely conceived plans* He will 
find, that in his best services, there is so^le- 
thing that is wrong, much that is wanting; and 
he feels, that whatever in them is right, is not 
his own but the gift of God, 

Is your Christian, then, perfect? you will 
perhaps ask. Ask himself. With deep and 
sincere self-abasement he will answer in the 
negative. He will not only confess more feil^ 
ings than even his accusers ascribe to him, but 
he will own what they do not always charge 
him with, — sins. He will acknowledge that 
there is no natural difference between himself 
and his censurer, but that, through Divine 
grace, the one prays and struggles against those 
corruptions, the very existence of which the 
other does not suspect. 

There is nothing more humbling to the con- 
firmed praying Christian than that, whilst in 
his happier moments he is able to figure to 

o 
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himself a cheering image of the glory of the 
Redeemer, the blessedness of the redeemed, the 
beauty of Christian perfection; to feel himself 
not only awakened, but exalted ; not merely 
enlightened, but kindled ; almost possessing, 
rather than anticipating Heaven; — ^ while he is 
enabled, in a joyful measure, to meditate upon 
these things, to feel his mind ennobled, and his 
soul expanded by the contemplatioi), yet to find 
how soon the bright ideas fade, the strong im- 
pression is effaced, the heavenly vision vanished ; 
he mourns to reflect, that he does not more 
abidifigly possess in his heart, that he does not 
more powierfully exhibit in his conversation, more 
forcibly display in his life, that spirit of which 
his mind has been sometimes so lull, his heart so 
enamoured, when prostrate before his Maker. 

To his grief he finds that his most perfect obe- 
dience is incomplete, that his warmest affections 
are often languid ; his best intentions perhaps 
not realized, his best resolves not followed up. 
In this view, though he is abased in dust and 
ashes in looking up to God, as the fountain of 
perfection, he is cheered in looking up to him 
also, as the fountain of mercy in Christ Jesus. 
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He prays as well as strives, that the knowledge of 
his own faults may make him more hmnble, and 
his sense of the Divine mercies more grateful. 

But he will feel that his faith, even though it 
does not want sincerity, will too frequently want 
energy. He has, therefore, to watch against 
cold and heartless prayer ; though, perhaps, the 
humility arising from this consciousness, is a 
benefit in another way. He feels it diflicult to 
bring every " thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ," yet he goes on cheerily, 
willing to believe that what may be difficult is 
not impossible. He has to struggle against over- 
anxiety for temporal things. He has to preserve 
simplicity of intention, consistency, and persever- 
ance. He has, in short, to watch against a long 
list of sins, errors, and temptations, which he will 
find heavier in weight, and more in number, the 
more closely he looks into his catalogue. 

The praying Christian in the world has, 
above all, to watch against the fear of man, as 
he may find it more easy to endure the cross 
than to despise the shame. Even if he have in 
a good degree conquered this temptation, he 
may still find a more dangerous enemy in the 
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apphuse of the world than he found in its enmity. 
An eager desire of popularitjr is, perhaps, the la^ 
lingerii^ sin, which cleaves even to those who 
have made a considerable progress i& rd%ion; 
ibe still lii^xtinguished passion of a mind great 
enough Urhave subdued many other passions. 

The devout Christian endeavours to exemplify 
the emphatical description of the translated 
Saint in the Old Testament, ^^he 'walks with 
God/' He does not merely bow down before 
His footstool at stated intervals ; he does not 
ceremoniously address Him on great occasions 
only, and then retreat, and dwell at a distance ; 
but he walks with Him; his habitual intercourse, 
his natural motion, his daily converse, his inti- 
inate communication, is with his Redeemer. He 
is still seeking, though it may be with slow and 
faltering steps, the things which are above; he 
is still striving, though with unequal progress, 
for the prize of his high calling ; he is still look- 
ingj though with a dim and feeble eye, for glory, 
honour, and immortality; he is still waiting, 
though not with a trust so lively as to annihilate 
the distance, to see his eternal redemption draw- 
ing nigb. Though his aims will always be fer 
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greater than his attaimnents^ yet he is BOt dL?- , 
couraged. His hope is above, his heart is aboy^i 
his treasure is above : no wonder, then, that his 
prayers ar« directed, and a large portion of his 
wealth sent forward thither, where he himself 
hopes soon to be. It is but transmitting his 
riches of both kinds, not only to his iuture, bqt 
his everlasting home. 

The grand danger of the Christkn in the 
world is from the world. He is afraid of the 
sleek, smooth, insinuating, and not discreditable 
vices ; he guards against selfHX>mplacency. If 
his affairs prosper, and his reputation stands 
high, he betakes himself to his only^^iire refuge, 
the throne of God; to his only sure remedy, 
humble prayer. He knows it is more easy to 
perform a hundred right deeds, and to keep 
many virtues in exercise, than ^^ to keep himself 
unspotted from the world," than to hold the^ 
things of the world with a loose hand; even 
his^ best actioni^, which may bring him most 
credit, have their dangers : they make him ^ 
fear that ^^ while he has a name to live, he is 
dead." 

He feels that if he had no sin but vanity, the 
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consciousness of that alone would be sufficient 
to set him on his guard, to quicken him in 
prayer, to caution him in conduct. He does 
not fear vanity as he fears any other individual 
vice, as a single enemy, against which he is to 
be on the watch, but as that vice which, if in- 
dulged, would poison all his virtues. Among the 
sins of the inner man, he knows that '^ this kind 
goeth not out but by prayer." When he hears 
it said of any popular, and especially of any re- 
ligious, character, ^^ He is a good man, but he 
'is vain ;" he says within himself^ he is vain, and, 
'therefore, I fear he is not a good man. How 
many right qualities does vanity rob of their 
value, how many right actions of dieir reward ! 

Every suspicion of the first stirring of vanity 
in himself, sends him with deeper prostration 
before his Maker. Lord, what is man ! shall 
the praise of a fellow-creature, whose breath is 
in his nostrils, whose ashes must soon be mingled 
with my own, which may even before my own 
be consigned to kindred dust, shall his praise be 
of sufficient potency to endanger the humility of 
a being, who is not only looking forward to the 
applause of those glorious spirits which surround 
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the throne of God, but to the approbation of | 
G<>d[himiself? 

When those with whom he occasionally mixes 
see the praying Christian calm and cheerful in 
society, they little suspect the frequent struggles,^ 
the secret conflicts he has within. Others see 
his devout and conscientious life, but he alone 
knows the plague of his own heart If he has 
a conflict with the world, he has a harder con- 
flict with sin. His bosom foe is his most un- 
yielding enemy. This, therefore, it is which 
makes his other trials heavy, which makes his 
power of sustaining them weak, which renders 
his conquest over them slow and inconclusive ; 
which too oflen solicits him to oppose interest to 
duty, indolence to resistance, and self-indulgence 
to victory. 

But instead of fighting with a foreign eiiemy, 
he turns his arms against himself. The foe he 
combats is his own heart. No earthly warrior, 
when his commission is made out, ever found in 
it so formidable a clause as that which makes a 
leading, sentence in the Christian's articles of 
war. To storm a fort, to mount a breach, is 
easy compared with the statute, " If any man 
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« 

come after me^ lei him deny himself. ^^ For this 
plague of an evil heart he seeks the only remedy : 
to ptayer, that bahn of hurt mmdsy he con- 
stantly r^airs. 

The confirmed Christian will^ above all, labour 
most assiduously after that consistency qfcharcuy 
ter^ which is a more ilhequivocal evidence of 
h%h Christian attainment, than the most pro- 
minent great qualities, which are frequently coun- 
teracted by their opposites. This consistency 
exhibits a more striking conformity to the image 
of his Maker; as in the worki^ of creation, the 
wisdom of the Supreme Intelligence is more 
admirable in the agreement and harmony of 
one thing with another, than in the individual 
beauty and excellence of each. It is more con- 
spicuous, in the, fitness and proportion of its 
parts relatively, than in the composition of the 
parts .themselves. By this uniformity, the re- 
sults of religion are the most beautifiilly exhibited 
in the Christian character. 

When we reflect on the conflicts and the 
trials of the conscientious, watchful, praying 
Christian, we shall estunate aright the value of 
the consoling promises of the gospel. It is by 
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these promises, applied through CUvine grace to ' 
the heart, that the Christian is gradually brought 
to consider Prayer, not merely as a duty, but to 
value it as a privilege ; and the more earnestly 
he cultivates this spirit of supplication, the more 
deeply will it enable him to penetrate into the 
recesses of his own heart. The more he dis- 
covers the evik which he there finds, he will be ; 
SQ^far Jx)m being deterred by the discover y from 
approaching to the fountain of mercy, that it 
will lead him to be more diligent, as well as 
more fervent in his application there. Nothing 
so feithfiilly reveals to us our spiritual exigencies, 
nothing can quicken our petitions for their relief 
so powerfully, as the conviction of their actual 
existence. In this conviction, in this earnest 
application, the Christian at length feels the 
e£Gicacy of Prayer in its consolations, its blessed* 
ness, its transforming power. 
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CHAR XIV, 

THE CONSOLATIONS OF. PRAYER IN AFFLICTION, 

SICKNESS, AND DEATH. 

• 

The Pagan philosophers have given many ad- 
mirable precepts, both for resigning blessings, 
and for sustaining misfortunes ! but, wanting 
the motives and sanctions of Christianity, though 
they excite much intellectual admiration, they 
produce little practical effect The stars which 
glittered in their moral night, though bright, 
imparted no warmth. Their most beautiful 
dissertations on death had no charm to extract 
its sting. We receive no support from their 
most elaborate treatises on immortality, for want 
of Him who " brought life and immortality to 
light." Their consolatory discussions could not 
strip the grave of its terrors ; for to them it was 
not " swallowed up in victory." To conceive 
of the soul as an immortal principle, without 
proposing a scheme for the pardon of its sins, 
was but cold consolation. Their future state 
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was but a happy guess : their Heaven but a for- 
tunate conjecture. 

When we peruse their finest compositions, 
we admire the manner in which the medicine is 
administered, but we do not find it effectual for 
the cure, nor even for the mitigation of our 
disease. The beauty of the sentiment we ap- 
plaud, but our heart continues to ache. 

To this cold scepticism, let us oppose the 
heart-consoling, exhilarating, triumphant cer^ 
tainties of Christianity. ** I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth — In my. flesh I shall 
see God, whom mine eyes shall behold and not 
another." — " I am the resurrection and the life, 
saith the Lord ; whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall neyer die." — Here is the true balm 
of Gilead, — here is the healing cordial for every 
human woe ! 

The hair-splitting casuist does not directly 
say that pain is not an evil, but by a sophistical 
turn professes that philosophy will never confess 
it to be an evil. But what consolation does the 
sufferer draw from this quibbling nicety ? 

Christianity knows none of these &nciful 






4Madwm. She Defer prdoBids tD ioBst di^ 
pom » HOC anenly but die does mote; sbeoon- 
regt» it ioto a good. ChiirtiaDi^y Aaetxe, 
teadies a fiirtidide as madt mote noble dian 
pluloiopbjr^ as meeting pain widi res^ntfioo to 
die liand ihat inflicts it, is moie heroic dian 
doijring it to be an eviL 
Cfh.i^^il ^ I ^1 ^ sanctified in tfaem diat draw ni^ 
onto me^ says jSt^ Almiglitv, bjr his pn^het. 
We must, dierefore, when we approach him in 
our devotions^ frequendjr endearoor to wann oar 
heartSi raise oar views, and qaicken oar aspir- 
ations with a recollection of His glorious attri- 
bute»9 — of that om nipotenc e which can give to 
all without the least deduction from any, or from 
Himself; of that ubiquity which renders Him 
the constant witness of our actions ; of that om- 
nifP.kllC^ which makes Him a discemer of our 
intentions^ and which penetrates the most secret 
disguises of our inmost souls ; of that perfec t 
holiness which should at once be the object of 
our adoration, and the model of our practice ; 
of that truth which will never forfeit any of EUs 
promises ; of that faithfuln ess which will never 
forsake any that trust in Him ; of that love 
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which OQr innumerable offences cannot exhaust; 
of that ^etern ity which had place " before the 
mountains were brought forth ;" of that grandeu r 
which has set His glory above the heavens ; of 
that long-suffering of God, who is strong and 
patient, and who is provoked every day ; o f that 
j ustice which will by no means clear the guilty, 
yet of that merc y which forgiveth iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin; of that compass ion which 
waits to be gracious ; of that goodn ess which 
lecuteth to repentance : of that ^gurity which, 
while it hates sin, invites the sinner to return. 

In seasons of distress and trial, whether from 
the loss of health, or under whatever other 
afflictive dispensation he may be struggling, the 
Christian will endeavour to draw consolation, 
by reviewing the mercies of his past life, and 
anticipating the glorious promises of the life to 
come. If previously accustomed to unbroken 
health, he will bless God for the long period in 
which he has enjoyed it. If continued infirmity 
have been his portion, he will feel grateful that 
he has had such a long and gradual weaning 
from the world. From either state he will ex- 
tract consolation. If pain be new, what a mercy 
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to have hitherto escaped it ! If habitual, we 
bear more easily what we have borne long. 

He will review his temporal blessings and de- 
liverances ; his domestic comforts, his Christian 
friendships. Among his mercies, his now 
** purged eyes" will reckon his difficulties, his 
sorrows, and his trials. A new and heavenly 
light will be thrown on that passage, " It is 
good for me that I have been afficted." It 
seems to him as if hitherto he had only heard it 
with the hearing of his ear, but now " his eye 
seeth it" If he be a real Christian, and has 
had enemies, he will always have prayed for 
them ; but now he will be thankful for them. 
He will the more earnestly implore mercy for 
them, as instruments which have hdped to fit 
him for his present state. He will look up with 
holy gratitude to the Great Physician, who, by 
a Divine chemistry, in mixing up events, has 
made that one unpalatable ingredient, at the 
bitterness of which he once revolted, the very 
means by which all other things have worked 
together for good : had they worked separately, 
they would not have worked efficaciously. 
If our souls have bieen truly " sanctified by 
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the word of God and Prayer," we shall, under 
the sharpest trials, be apt to compare our own 
sufferings with the cup which our Redeemer 
drank for our sakes ; drank to avert the Divine 
displeasure from us. Let us pursue the com- 
parative view of our condition with that of the 
Son of God. He was deserted in His most try- 
ing hour, deserted probably by those whose 
limbs, sight, life, he had restored; whose souls 
He had come to save. We are surrounded by 
unwearied friends; every pain is mitigated by 
sympathy; every want not only relieved, but 
prevented : the " asking eye" explored ; the in- 
articulate sound interpreted; the ill-expressed 
wish anticipated; the but suspected want sup- 
plied. When our souls are " exceeding sorrow- 
ful," our friends participate our sorrow; when 
desired, to "watch" with us, they watch not 
"on^ hour," but many; not "felling asleep," 
but both flesh and spirit ready and willing ; not 
forsaking us in our " agony," but sympathizing 
where they cannot relieve. 

The night also will be made to the praying 
Christian a season of heart-searching thought, 
and i^iritual consolation. Solitude and stillness 
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completely shut out the world, its busmess, its 
cares, its impertineDces. The mind is siobered, 
the passions are stilled : it seems to the watchful 
Christian, as if there were in the universe only 
God and his own souL It is an inexpressible 
consolation to him [to feel that the one Being in 
the universe, who never slumbereth nor sleepeth, 
is the very Being to whom he has free access^ 
even in the most unseasonable hours. The 

'faculties of the mind may not, perhaps, be in 
their highest exercise; but the affections of the 
heart, from the exclusion of distracting objects^ 
more readily ascend to their ncblest object* 
Night and darkness are no parasites : conscience 
is more easily alarmed. It puts on fewer dis* 
guises. We appear to ourselves more what we 
really are. This detection is salutary. The 
glare which the cheerful daylight, business, 
pleasure, and company, had shed over all 
objects, is withdrawn. Schemes, which, in the 
day, had appeared plausible, now present ob- 
jections. What had then appeared safe, now, 

\jit least, seems to require deliberation. This 
silent season of self-examination is a keen de- 
tector of any latent sin^ which, like the fly 
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in the box of perfume, may corrupt much that 
is pure. 

When this communion with God can be ' 
maintamed, it supplies deficiencies of devotion 
to those who have little leisure during the day ; 
and by thus rescuing these otherwbe lost hours, 
it snatches time from oblivion, at once adds to 
the length of life, and weans from the love^ 
of it. 

If the wearied and restless body be tempted 
to exdaim. « Would God it were mormng !" 
the very term suggests the most consoling of all 
images. The quickened mind shoots forward 
beyond this vale of tears, beyond the dark valley 
of the shadow of death ; it stretches onward to 
the joyful morning of the Resurrection ; it an- 
ticipates that blessed state where there is no 
more weeping and no more night; no weeping, 
fi>r God's own hand shall wipe away the tears ; 
no night, for the Lamb himself shall be the 
light. 

If humbling doubts of his own state depress 
the real penitent, what comfort may he not 
derive firom the assurance ; that the acceptable 
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sacrifice to the God of love, is the troubled 
spirit, and the broken and contrite heart ? 
(^t is a further encouragement to Prayer to 
the dejected spirit, that the Almighty was not 
contented to show his willingness to pardon by 
single declarations, however strong and iuIL 
He has heaped up words, he has crowded 
images, he has accumulated expressions, he has 
exhausted language, by all the variety of syno- 
njrmes which express love, mercy, pardon, and 
acceptance. TPhey are graciously crowded to- 
gether, that the trembling mourner who was 
not sufficiently assured by one, might be en- 
couraged by another. And it is the consum- 
mation of the Divine goodness, that this mes- 
sage is not sent by his ambassador, but that the 
King of kings, the blessed and only Potentate, 
condescends Himself to pronounce this royal 
proclamation, "The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin I" Forgiving, indeed, but, in consonance 
with his just demand of repentance and reform- 
L ation, '* who will by no means clear the guilty/'' 
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Refuse not, then, to take comfort from the\ 
promises of God, when, perhaps, you are easily 
satisfied with the assurance of pardon from a 
friail and sinful creature, like yours^l^ whom you 
had offended. Why is God the only being 
who is not believed ? who is not trusted ? " O 
Thou that hearest Prayer, why unto Thee will . 
not all flesh come ?" -^ 

In the extremity of pain, the Christian feels 
there is no consolation but in humble acquies- 
cence in the IKvine will. It may be that he 
can pray but little, but that little will be fervent* 
He can articulate, perhaps, not at all, but his 
prayer is addressed to one who sees the heart ; 
who can interpret its language; who requires 
not words, but affections. A pang endured 
without a murmur, or only such an involuntary 
groan as nature extorts, and faith r^ets^ is 
itself a Prayer. We have a striking instance 
of an answer to silent Prayer, in the case of 
Moses. In a situation of extreme distress, when 
he had not uttered a word, '^the Lord said 
unto hun, I have heard thy crying." 

If, however, in the conduct of this nightly 
watching, and this nightly Prayer, our own 
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Stock of thought or expression be absolutely 
deficient, prophets and apostles will not only 
afibrd us the most encouraging examples, but 
the most profitable assistance. More especially 
the royal treasury of King David lies open to 
us ; and whatever are our wants, there our re- 
sources are inexhaustible."^ The Psalms have 

/^supplied to all ages materials for Christian 
worship, under every supposable circumstance 
of human life. They have facilitated the means 
of negotiation for the penitent, and of gratitude 
for the pardoned. They have provided con- 

, fession for the contrite, consolaticm for the 
broken-hearted, invitation to the weary,, and 
rest for the heavy laden. They have fur- 
nished petitions for the needy, praise for the 
gratefiil, and adoration for all. However indi- 
gent in himself, no one can complain of want, 
who has access to such a magazine of intellec- 
tual and spiritual wealth. These variously-gifted 
compositions, not only kindle the devoutest 
feelings, but suggest the aptest expressions: 
they invest the sublimest meanings with the no- 
blest eloquence. They have taught the tongue 
of the stammerer to speak plainly ; they have 
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furnished him who was ready to perish for 
lack of knowledge, with principles as well as 
feelings ; they have provided the iUiterate with 
the form, and the devout with the spirit of 
prayer. To him who previously felt not his 
wants, they have imparted fervent desires ; they 
have inspired the faint with energy, and the ) 
natural dead with spiritual life. ^ 

The Psalms exhibit the finest specimen of' 
experimental and devotional religion in tlie 
world. They are attended with this singular 
advantage, and this unspeakable comfort; that 
in them God speaks to us, and we speak to 
Him. " Seek ye my face ; Thy fiice, Lord, will 
I seek*" This delightfiil interlocution between 
the King of saints and the penitent sinner ; this 
interchange of character; this mixture of Prayer 
and promise ; of help implored, and grace be- 
stowed; of weakness pleaded, and strength 
imparted; of favour shown, and gratitude re- 
turned ; of prostration on one part, and encou- 
ragement on the other ; of abounding sorrow, 
and overflowing mercy: this beautiful variety 
of affecting intercourse between sinful dust and 
Infinite goodness, lifts the abased penitent into 
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the closest and most sublime communion with 
his Saviour and his God. 

(^ The royal poet in these noble compositions 
has given us the most elevated character of 
Prayer, by showing us that supplication is the 
dialect of the poor in spirit ; thanksgiving, the 
idiom of the genuine Christian; praise, his 
vernacular tongue. 

^ How cheering under every species of distress 
to reflect, that our blessed Redeemer not only 
suffered for us upon the cross, but js sympa- 
thizing with us now ! that '^ in all our afflictions 
He is afflicted." The tenderness of the sym- 
pathy seems to add a value to the sacrifice j 
while the vastness of the sacrifice eqdears the 
sympathy by ennobling it. 

If the intellectual powers be mercifiilly pre- 
served, how many virtues may be brought into 
exercise on a sick bed, which had either lain 
dormant, or been considered as of inferior 
worth in the prosperous day of activity. The 
Christian temper, indeed, seems to be that part 
of religion which is more peculiarly to be ex- 
ercised under these circumstances. The passive 
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virtues, the least brilliant, but the most diflBcult, 
are then particularly called into action. To suf- 
for cheerfiiUy the whole will of God on the tedious 
bed of languishing, is more trying than to per- 
form the most shining exploit on the theatre of 
the world : the hero in the field of battle has the 
love of fame, as well as patriotism, to support 
him. He knows that the witnesses of his valour 
will be the heralds of his renown. The martyr 
at the stake is divinely strengthened. Extraor- 
dinary grace is imparted for extraordinary trials. 
His pangs are exquisite, but they are short. 
The crown is in sight; it is almost in possession. 
By faith ^^ he sees the heavens opened. He sees 
the glory of God, and Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God." — But to be strong in faith, 
and patient in hope, in a long and lingering 
sickness, is an example of more general use, 
and ordinary application, than even the sublime 
heroism of th« martyr. The sickness is brought 
home to our own feelings ; we see it with our 
eyes; w« apply it to our hearts. Of the martyr, 
we read, indeed, with astonishment : our faith is 
strengthened, and our admiration kindled ; but 
we read it without that special appropriation, 
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without that peculiar reference to our own cir- 
cumstaucesy which we feel in cases that are 
likely to apply to ourselves. With the dying 
friend, we have not only a feeling of pious ten- 
derness, but there is also a community of in- 
terests. The certain conviction that his case 
must ;50on be our own, makes it bur own now. 
Self mixes with the social feeling, and the 
Christian death we are contemplating, we do 
not so much admire as a prodigy, as propose 
for a model. To the martyr's stake we feel 
that we are not likely to be brought. To the 
dying bed we must inevitably come. 

Accommodating his state of mind to the 
nature of his disease, the djdng Christian will 
derive consolation in any case, either from think- 
ing how forcibly a sudden sickness breaks the 
chain which binds him to the world, or how 
gently a gradual decay unties it. He will feel 
and acknowledge the necessity of all he su£Pers 
to wean him from life. He will admu^ the 
Divine goodness which commissions the in- 
firmities of sickness to divest the world of its 
enchantments, -and to strip death of some of its 
most formidable terrors. He feels with how 
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much less reluctance we quit a body exhausted 
by sufiering, than one in the vigour of health. 

Sickness, instead of narrowing the heart, its 
worst effect on an unrenewed mind, enlarges 
his. He earnestly exhorts those around him to 
defer no act of repentance, no labour of love, 
no deed of justice, no work of mercy, to that 
state of incapacity in which he now lies. 

How many motives has the Christian to re- 
strain his murmurs ! Murmuring offends Gx)d, 
both as it is injurious to His goodness, and as 
it perverts the occasion which God has now af> 
forded for giving an example of patience. Let 
us not complain that we have nothing to do in 
sickness, when we are furnished with the oppor- 
tunity, as well as called to the duty of resig- 
nation ; the duty, indeed, is always ours, but the 
occasion is now more eminently given. Let us 
not say, even in this depressed state, that we 
have nothing to be thankful for. If sleep be 
afforded, let us acknowledge the blessing; if 
wearisome nights be our portion, let us remem- 
ber they are " appointed to us." Let us miti- 
gate the grievance of watchfulness, by consider- 
ing it as a sort of prolongation of life; as the 
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gift of more minutes granted for meditation and 
prayer. If we are not able to employ it. to 
either of these purposes, there is a fresh occa- 
sion for exercising that resignation which will 
be accepted for both. 

If reason be still continued, yet with suffer- 
ings too intense for any devotional duty, the 
sick Christian may take comfort that the busi- 
ness of life was accomplished before the sick- 
ness began. He will not be terrified if duties 
are superseded ; if means are at an end ; for he 
has nothing to do but to die. This is the act 
for which all other acts, all other duties, all 
other means, will have been preparing him. 
He who has long been habituated to look death 
in the face, who has often anticipated the agonies 
of dissolving nature ; who has accustomed him- 
self to pray for support under them, will now 
feel the blessed effect of those petitions, which 
have been long treasured up in Heaven. -fTo 
those anticipatory prayers he may, perhaps, now 
owe the humble confidence of hope in this in- 
evitable hour. Habituated to the contemplation, 
he will not, at least, have the dreadful addition 
of surprise and novelty to aggravate the trying 
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scene. It has long been familiar to his mind, 
though hitherto it could only operate with the 
inferior force of a picture to a reality. He will 
not, however, have so much scared his ima- 
gination by the terrors of death, as invigorated 
his spirit by looking beyond them to the bless-/ 
edness which follows, ^^aith will not so much 
dwell on the opening grave, as shoot forward to : 
the glories to which it leads. The near prospect 
of Heaven will soften the pangs which lie in the 
way to it On Heaven, then, he will fix his eyes 
rather than on the awful intervening circum- 
stances. He will not dwell on the struggle 
which is for a moment, but on the crown which 
is for ^er. He will endeavour to think less of 
death than of its conqueror ; less of the grave 
than of its spoiler ; less of the body in ruins 
than of the spirit in glory; less of the darkness 
of his closing day than of the opening dawn of 
immortality. In some brighter moments, when 
viewing his eternal redemption drawing nigh,, 
as if the freed spirit had already burst its prison 
walls, as if the manumission had actually taken 
place, he is ready exultingly to exclaim, " My 
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soul is escaped, the snare is broken, and I am 
delivered." 

Eternal things now assume their proper mag- 
nitude, for he beholds them in the true point of 
vision. He has ceased to lean on the world, for 
he has found it both a reed and a spear; it has 
failed, and it has pierced him. He leans not on 
himself, for he has long known his own weak- 
ness. He leans not on his virtues, for his re- 
newed mind has shown him that they can do 
nothing for him. Had he no better refuge, he 
feels that his sun would set in darkness ; his life 
close in despair. He is looking unto Jesus. 
/^He suffers not his thoughts to dwell on life. 
His retrospections are at an end. His prospects 
as to this world are at an end also. He commits 
himself imreservedly to his heavenly Father. 
But though secure of the port, he may still 
dread the passage. The Christian will rejoice 
that his rest is at hand ; the man may shudder 
at the unknown transit. If faith is strong, 
nature is weak. Nay, in this awful exigence, 
strong faith is sometimes rendered faint through 
I the weakness of nature. 
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At the moment when his faith is looking 
round for every additional confirmation, he 
may rejoice in those blessed certainties, those 
glorious realisations, which Scripture affords. 
He may take comfort that the strongest attest- 
ations given by the Aposties to the reality of the 
heavenly state were not conjectural. They, to 
use the words of our Saviour, spake what they 
knew, and testified what they had seen. ^^I 
reckon," says St. Paul, ^^ that the afilictions of 
this present life are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed." He said 
this after he had been caught up into the 
third Heaven ; qfier he had beheld the glories 
to which he alludes. The author of the Apo- 
calyptic vision having described the inefiable 
glories of the new Jerusalem, thus puts new life 
and power into his description, ^^ I, John, miso 
these things and heard them." 

The power of distinguishing objects increases 
with our approach to them. The Christian 
feels that he is entering on a state where every 
care will cease, every fear vanish, every desire 
be fiilfiUed, every sin be done away, every, 
grace perfected. Where there will be no more 
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temptations to resist, no more passions to sub- 
due; no more insensibility to mercies, no more 
deadness in service, no more wandering in 
Prayer, no more sorrows to be felt for himself^ 
nor tears to be shed for others. He is going 
where his devotion will be without languor ; his 
love without alloy; his doubts, certainty; his 
expectation, enjoyment ; his hope, fruition. All 
will be perfect, for God will be all in aU, 

'The period at length arrives when we must 
summon all the fortitude of the rational being, all 
the resignation of the devout Christian. If the 
mind be clear, the principles we have been learn- 
ing, the Prayers we have uttered, must now be 
made practical. The speculations we have ad- 
mired, we must now rcAlise. All that we have 
been studying was in order to furnish materials 
for this grand exigence. All the strength we 
have been collecting must now be brought into 
action. We must now draw to a point all the 
scattered arguments, all the several motives, all 
the individual supports, all the cheering promises 
of Christianity. We must exemplify all the rules 
we have given to others; we must embody all the 
resolutions we have formed for ourselves; we 
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must reduce our precepts to experience ; we 
must pass from discourses on submission to its 
exercise ; from dissertations on suffering to sus- 
taining it. We must heroically call up the 
determination of our better days. We must 
recollect what we have said of the supports of 
faitii and hope when our strength was in full '. 
vigour, when our heart was at ease, and our i 
mind undisturbed. Let us collect all that 
remains to us of mental strength. Let us im- | 
plore the aid of holy hope and fervent faith to 
show that religion is not a beautiful theory, but 
a soul-sustaining truth. -^ 

Let us endeavour, without harassing scrutiny, \ 
or distressing doubt, to act on the principles 
which our sounder judgment formerly admitted. 
The strongest faith is wanted in the hardest 
trials. Under those trials, to the confirmed 
Christian, the highest <legree of grace is com- 
monly imparted. Let us not impair that feith 
on which we rested when our mind was strong, 
by suspecting its validity now it is weak. That 
which had our full assent in perfect health, 
which was then firmly rooted in our spirit, and 
grounded in our understanding,jnust not be un- 
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fixed by the doubts of an enfeebled reason, and 
the scruples of an impaired judgment. We 
may not be able to determine on the reasonable- 
ness of propositions, but we may derive strong 
consolation from conclusions which were once 
I fully established in our mind. 
^Tlven if Prayer were as worthless, with re- 
spect to present advantages, and religion as 
burdensome, ^s some suppose, it would be a 
sufficient vindication of both that they lead to 
eternal bliss. Of the precise nature of diat bliss, 
the Scripture account is calculated . rather to 
quicken faith than to gratify curiosity. There 
the appropriate promises to spiritual beings are 
purely spiritual. It is enough for believers to 
know that they shall be for ever with the Lord; 
and though it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be, yet we know that when He shall appear we 
shall be like him. In the vision of the Supreme 
Good, there must be supreme felicity. Our 
capacities of knowledge and happiness shall be 
commensurate with our duration. On earth, 
part of our enjoyment — a most fallacious part 
— consists in framing new objects for our 
wishes: in Heaven there shall remain in us no 
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such disquieting desires, for all which can be ) 
found we shall find in God. We sliall not f 
know our Redeemer by the hearing of the eaf, ^ 
but we shall see him as he is ; our knowl^dge^ \ 
therefore, will be clear, because it will be in* 
tuitive. V 

It is a glorious part of the promised blisiu 
that the book of prophecy shall be realised) 
the book of providence displayed ; every myste- 
rious dispensation unfolded, not by conjecture 
but by vision. In the grand general view of 
Revelation, minute description would be below 
our ideas ; circumstantial details would be dis- 
paraging; they would debase what they pre- 
tended to exalt. Those sublime n^atives— - 
" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him," 
fill the soul with loftier conceptions of eternal 
joys than all the elaborate but degrading deline- 
ations which have been sometimes attempted. 
We cannot conceive the blessings prepared for 
us, until he who has prepared reveal them. 

If, indeed, the blessedness of the eternal 
world could be described^ new faculties must be 
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given us to comprehend it If it could be con- 
ceived, its glories would be lowered, and our 
admiring wonder diminished* The wealth that 
can be counted, has bounds : the blessings that 
can be calculated, have limits. We now rejoice 
in the expectation of happiness inconceivable. 
To have conveyed it to our fall apprehension, 
our conceptions of it must then be takenf torn. 
something with which we are already acquamted, 
and we should be sure to depreciate the value 
of things unseen, by a comparison with even the 
best of the things which are so^n. In short, if 
the state of Heaven were attempted to be let down 
to human intelligence, it would be far inferior to 
the glorious but indistinct glimpses which we 
now catch from the oracles of God, of joy un- 
speakable, and full x)f glory. What Christian 
does not exult in that grand outline of un- 
known, unimagined, yet consummate bliss — In 
Thy presence is the fulness of joy, and at Tky 
right hand is pleasure for evermore? 

THE END. 
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